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More heat, moré r famine 
spr ilat s at its With 1 
fest prid i s that at the end 
t t i i ready t n thirt 
mor mary average for 
irol knowu f private ! 
I i inshine and mak tant 
f ts The met | 
nant ter ra nt. Ill 
rbw it te Mr. Sala 
Old S ind i 
I t ires 1 al 
i ning ¥ when the 1 
‘) | t ] 
L) power Ile cannot rega 1 hi 
1 need it There are four or five 
ir when the I loner lom es th 
If I rat | to have fi puent pli) 
N rto Apnl than to have eight or ten 
rrupted ety in th 1 el I met 
| i ! n is lately, who put it to me that 
t! in Wa i public seandal. ‘* What are these 
! up to? he ud, ** With » much 
} ! it, th ight to be able tomake any weather 
Phat to me prophetic. Some day the weather 
will | t Government monopoly, like the Post Office. 
We s | have a Minister of Weather, whose post will be 


more harassing than that of Mr. Walter Long during the 
The new Minister will 


] 


peration of the muzzling order. 
have to provide weather for the crops, golf, cricket, and 
garden-parties. When you read in your morning paper 
match had to be abandoned on account of 


Minister of 


angry deputation of cricketers, 


the rain you may be sure that the 
Weather will receive an 
and will explain to them that they had to be sacrificed 
to the farmers. Hostesses who give garden-parties will 


always invite the Minister, so as to make sure of a 


fine day. rhe management of the weather may be 
brought to such perfection that, while it rains heavily on 
one side of the street, there will be brilliant sunshine on 
the other; but that will only augment the Minister's 
troubles, Ile 


meetings of his opponents, 


will be charged with ruining the open-air 
He will be impeached in 
Parliament, and there may even be a clamour for his 
head. ILumorous architects will model gargoyles after 
him, and mount them on water-spouts, 


An acres ible 
describing the sort of people we should be if our climate 


essayist in the Spectator has been 


changed, and we had an almost perpetual summer. Le 
should transact our business at five in the 
The idea of early 


thinks we 
morning, as soime tropical foreigners do. 
rising inspires me with such violent animus that I cannot 
reason about it coolly. If everybody else began the day’s 
work at five, | should continue to slumber till ten, and, in 
a comparatively short while, should find myself a pauper at 
the charge of the State. 
syndicate —the Syndicate of Sluggards—and to recruit 


[ should do my best to form a 


many printers, so as to keep the printer's devil from my 
door-mat when he ought to be sound asleep in his little 
cot. Besides, with early rising I fear the moral character 
of our people would change for the worse. The late 
riser is genial, tolerant, large-minded; the early riser 
judging from the specimens I know) is dogmatic, self- 
righteous, incapable of charity. Now how would you like 
the whole nation to take that moral complexion? Are 
our national characteristics so amiable already that we can 
afford to give them another coating of superior virtue? I 
have just put this question aloud through the open 
window to the overhanging canopy of heaven, and the 
response is a heavy shower! Clearly, your only rain- 
maker is the man who asks the universe whether it wants 
to see eternal sunshine convert the Britons to early rising. 


I like to hear of the prosperity of authors, and can 
view their luxurious habits without any envious pang. A 
well-known writer of my acquaintance remarked to me 
lately that the ostentation of a certain novelist was unbear- 
able, ‘‘ I was walking on the dusty road,” he said, ** with 
my trusty stick and my shabby little leather bag, when a car- 
riage and pair whisked round a corner and nearly ran over 
me. And in the carriage, smirking with opulence, sat 4 
Here he nominated a successful writer of fiction who, when he 
looks out of window in the morning, sees new editions of 
his works cropping up all over the smiling landscape. 
Now the humour of the protest I have quoted consists in 
this: that my friend with the trusty stick and the shabby 
little leather bag makes vastly more fuss about them than 
the other man does with his riches. The stick and the bag are 
not really envious of the carriage and pair; but they are dis- 
posed to give themselves airs of hostile independence, much 
as a cat arches her back when she sees a gigantic mastiff. 
She does not envy his superb physique, but rather despises 
him because he is not a cat. For a similar reason the 
stick and the bag despise the prancing horses; and my 
friend, trudging along the dusty road, is angry merely 
because a carriage and pair might run over him, and not 
he over them. 
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I say it delights me to hear that distinguished authors 
are adding field to field: that Mr. Hall Caine, for « xample, 
is becoming a great landed magnate in the Isle of Man. 
I should like to see the Isle of Man converted into a Princi- 


pality (of course under the suzerainty of our Most Gracious 


Queen), with Mr. Hall Caine as Hereditary Grand Duke, 
the founder of a long line of princes lar away in the 
coming years, when one of t had occasion (they would 
ften h ision) to allude proudly to his ancestry, 

instead of saying that his m illustrious progenitor won 
i | ! ked a town, he would sa My ancestor, 
the Great Duke, wrote ‘The Christian I suppose there 
ire Stat reasons why Mr. Quiller- Couch cannot be 
} d of the Duchy of Cornwall; but if he could hold 
fief from the Crown, and hand down a line of 

Duke vho would quarter a quill couchkant on the 
family utcheon, and describe Cornwall in official 
document as the * Delectable Duchy,” what an 
immense prestige this would give to the profession 
literature! At any rate, if they cannot fly quite 

» high is that authors can accumulate property, 

not portable, but fixed and immortal. Here let me 
aldress a slight digression to a correspondent who gently 


rebukes me for quoting Mr. Pumblechook as the portable 
property man in ‘*Great [Expectations.” He says it is 
Mr. Wemmick. 


Dickens anew.) 


I must earnestly advise him to study his 
Yes, immortal property in land will give 
authors such a stake in the country by-and-by that they 
will create county families at least, and aspire to coronets, 

There is an author who is accused of seeking substantial 
eminence in a less commendable way. I allude to the 
report that Mr. J. M. Barrie is to be a Parliamentary 
If this 
be true, on my knees I implore him not to take this fatal 
step. Is he dazzled by the dignity of the M.P. ? 
think it worth while for the author of ‘* The Little Minister” 
to exhibit himself on platforms and spout the conventional 


candidate for one of the divisions of Lanarkshire. 


Does he 


twaddle of party politics, to open bazaars, to address a few 
sympathetic words to a mothers’ meeting? Are we to read 
in a local journal that Mr. Barrie, M.P., gave a_ short 
address to a Dorcas society, and that one of the Dorcases 
created no little amusement by exclaiming, ‘‘ Eh, but he’s 
just a wee bairn himsel’”? Does this kind of publicity, 
my dear Barrie, consort with the dignity of letters?’ You 
might feel prompted to make humorous speeches in the House 
of Commons. Do you suppose they would be appreciated 
there? Let me tell you that successful Parliamentary humour 
is like the judicial humour which provokes ‘laughter in 
it is deplorably thin, and not in the smallest 
You would find that the party Whips 
cared much less about your joke than about your vote. 


court ”’ 
degree literary. 


They would always be trying to drag you into the “ Aye” 
or ** No” lobby when your disposition was to say neither 
‘‘Aye” nor ‘‘No,” but just to sit quietly in the 
smoking-room over a pipe. The curse of the House 
of Commons to the literary man is that he is 


expected to vote a thumping affirmative or negative 
when he can see all manner of delicate, fascinating 
You would want to address the 


Speaker on the brink of an important division in these 


shades between them. 


terms: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, [ cannot see any reason for voting 
exclusively with my party on this question, nor for voting 
out-and-out with the party opposite. May I ask, Sir, 
whether there is any fundamental, constitutional objection 
to my visiting both lobbies ?” 

Perhaps Mr. Barrie wants to write a political novel, 
and thinks he can find fresh material by studying the 
party system from the inside. There is no fresh material. 
Politicians are wholly devoid of psychological mystery. 
All Mr. Barrie need do to assure himself of this is not 
to listen to debates, but to take a round of political 
Let him watch the M.P. at a comfortable 
It is then the political soul disrobes, tosses aside 


dinner-parties. 
meal, 
the mantle of platform rhetoric, and reveals itself 
an instrument for pushing or hindering Bills which 
very often it neither loves nor hutes. The M.P. 
will tell Mr. Barrie how the Whips asked him to move an 
amendment at very short notice, and how he had only one 
evening to get up his facts, form his opinion, and kindle 
the moral ardour which made his speech so effective. There 
is no cynicism in this avowal. The experience is related 
quite simply as one of the hardships of the party machine. 
We live under a democrate form of government; but every 
man has his autocrat. The M.P.’s autocrat is the Whip, 
whose businessit is, in the interests of the party, todiscourage 
every independent operation of the mind. Let Mr. Barrie 
make the acquaintance of a Whip, and cultivate it 
assiduously. It will teach him the futility of supposing 
that politics offer a fruitful field for a noyelist’s studies of 
character. 


I cling to the idea that the greatest service a prosperous 
literary man can render his generation and posterity is to 
found a county family. A county family, nurtured on 
literature, would introduce a surprising vivacity into our 
social system. True it would be necessary to transmit 
the literary talent, and make it a point of honour for the 
family to produce at least one popular novelist every 
twenty years. There's the rub! Would the propensity 
to fox-hunting overmaster the literary strain in the 
blood? Here’s a theme for Mr. Barrie. 
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A LOOK ROUND. 


Lord Renfrew, who has so assiduously pursued his ‘‘cure” 
with three Kreuzbrunn every morning, 
at Ifarienbad, had excellent sport with lsince Paul 
Clement Lothaire last week. The Prince of Wales had a 
ting. It is a curious fact that Prince 


glasses of 


long day’s deer-shoo 
Metternich Prince Paul--is quite averse to 
seeing his deer shot, being so absolutely fond of the 
charming creatures. But he is too good a sportsman not 
to see the necessity as the shooting season comes round ; 
and of the twelve hundred red and roe deer with which 
his park abounds, many fall annually to the distinguished 
runs that visit the neighbourhood of Marienbad. ‘The 
Prince of Wales, the He 1editary Prince Clement, Count 
Schonberg, Herr von Hess and Prince laul made up a 
party, which was conducted with all the picturesque old- 
time ceremonies of green-clad trumpeters that pi vailed 
five hundred years ago in the fatherland of Lohemia. 


1 


otherwise 


The silver-wedding festivities of the Grand Duke «nd 
Duchess Vladimir were celebrated on Aug. 27 at 'T'sarskoe 
Selo with great pomp. A splendid dinner-table service, 
consisting of four silver groups each representing military 
subjects, was given by the Grand Duke’s sens, Cyril, 
Boris, and Andrew, the fourth being the gift of his 
daughter, the Grand Duchess Héléne. The Duchess of 
Saxe-Coburg, with her daughter Princess Beatrice, went 
to Russia specially for the festivities, and stayed at 
her father’s splendid residence at 'Tsarskoe Selo for the 
week, 


The season at Deauville dies hard. Last week a bril- 
liantly played polo-match came off between the Calvados 
team, which consisted of the Marquis Ce Villavieja, Mr. 
Rawlinson, Mr. MacCreery, and Mr, Freake, on one side, 
and the ‘‘ Buccaneers,” made up of the Hon. Reggie Ward, 
Mr. Marjoribanks, Mr. I. MacUCreery, and Mr. Menzies on 
the other. The latter were in their pale blue colours, and 
the Calvados team was in white. They had scored three 
goals each when the bell rang on one of the stiffest games 
of the season. Mr. R. Ward received a severe blow on the 
back of his head early in the match. There was happily no 
danger, as the doctor allowed him to finish his game. 


With four playhouses opening their doors almost 
simultaneously this week, the London theatrical season 
may be considered fairly begun. ‘To Mrs. Langtry, seen 
too rarely of late on the stage, has fallen the honour of 
presenting the first ambitious production of the autumn 
campaign. It is over three years since Mrs. Langtry stood 
behind the London footlights. ‘Then the scene of her 
efforts was the Comedy Theatre, and she played for about a 
month the heroine of Messrs. Fitch and Dietrichstein’s 
machine-made drama, ‘‘ Gossip.” ‘This time Mrs. Langtry 
is her own manageress at the Haymarket, and she has started 
under more favourable auspices, relying on a new comedy 
of Mr. Sydney Grundy’s styled ‘* The Degenerates,” review 
of which is necessarily reserved till next week. The other 
theatrical enterprises of the week, apart from a fresh 
American musical play, ‘‘A Trip to Midget Town,” which 
employs the services of lilliputian and normal-sized actors 
at the Olympic, consist of popular revivals. ‘These include 
Mrs. Ryley’s pretty conventional comedy, ‘‘ An American 
Citizen,” reproduced at the Duke of York's, and Mr. H. A. 
Jones's sensational melodrama, ‘‘ The Silver King,” staged 
to-night at the Lyceum. The latter piece, interesting as 
the first really successful association of its author and 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, provoked, it may be remembered, 
along with its successor, ‘‘ Saints and Sinners,” one of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s rare panegyrics on contemporary 
English drama. Mr. Arthur Bourchier has by his clever 
embodiment of Jim Blagden caused ‘‘ Wheels Within 
Wheels” to run right through the hot weather at the 
Court, where it was played for the 100th time on Monday. 


Rain at last! Owners and trainers who were at Derby 
rejoiced when it fell. The ground has been so parched 
and hard that many of our best racehorses have missed 
their engagements because of the danger and difficulty of 
training them. The welcome downpour has just come 
in time for the Leger, and it is pleasing to know that 
the last classic race of the season will be run on 
a soft and springy course instead of a turf baked and 
cracked with the heat. ‘The field on Wednesday next 
looks like Leing a small one. Flying Fox seeins to have 
frightened away all opposition. Of late years it has been 
a common thing for a horse to stand out by himself as an 
equine giant in all the big events; and this, desirable 
as it may be to a fortunate owner, is detrimental 
to sport. With a dry year like the present, the 


fact is more than ever marked, because so many 
good horses have had temporarily to be with- 


drawn from training. At the time of writing it looks 
as though Caiman, Dominie II., Flying Fox, Manners, 
and Victoria May will compose the St. Leger field; 
but it is quite possible for several others to put in 
an appearance at Doncaster. In the neighbourhood of 
Welbeck Abbey the country people have big hopes that 
the ‘‘ Duke’s” Manners will make the Kingsclere crack 
gallop and wear him down. This, however, is not the 
opinion of those who swear by the Hampshire Downs. 
Manners is a beautiful colt by that grand horse St. Simon 
from Tact, and it is a particular fayourite of the Duke of 
Portland. 


To those who have not the opportunity of going north 
in August, ‘‘ The First’ is viewed with an infinite amount 
of delight. Not always, however, is the pleasure unalloyed. 
Disease in some quarters has been prevalent this year, but 
on the whole, the bill of health presents a tolerably clean 
appearance. The ‘‘disease” that may have thinned the 
ranks of partridges in various parts, and especially in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, is the illegal traffic in game-eggs. 
Stealers have been in many cases convicted, but until the 
receivers are brought to book one may expect the eggs to 
continue to disappear. There are now various societies 
existing for the protection of game, and the detection of 
the individual who buys from the poacher should be their 
chief aim. 
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NOTES ON THE DREYFUS COURT-MARTIAL. 
BY A FRENCHMAN, 

The sitting of Saturday, Aug. 26, was a most important 

and a most dramatic one, for it was proved before the 


Rennes Court-martial that on the occasion of the first trial 
of Captain Dreyfus, in 1894, confidential documents had 
been communicated secretly to the judges, unknown to the 
accused and to his counsel. 

n General 


But before coming to the exciting scene betwee 


Mercier and Captain I’reystaetter (one of the members of 
the first court-martial), it is necessary to recall several 
facts In the first place, the ‘‘arrét”’ of the Court of 


Cassation (June 3, 1899) stated that such communication 
had been proved by the testimony of M. Casimir-Perier 
and by the refusal of Generals Mercier and de Boisdeffre 
to answer the question put to them on the subject. 

Aug. 24, Colonel Maurel, 


called as a witness, 


Subsequently, at Rennes, on 
the president of the first court-martial, 
and questioned by Maitre Labori, admitted that after the 
had heard in December 1894, a sealed 
envelope from the Minister of War had been handed to 
him by Colonel du Paty de Clam, to be opened and com- 
municated to the judges at a stated time. Colonel Maurel 
went on to explain that he had only read one of the 
documents contained in the sealed envelope because his 
mind was made up, but he declined to say what was the 
document in question. General Mercier, recalled, admitted 
that he had given to Colonel Maurel the order to com- 
municate privately to the judges certain secret documents, 
and assumed entire responsibility. ‘‘I had no right,” he 
added, ‘‘ to give a formal order, but I gave a moral order, 
ase xplic it as possible.” 

It will be seen that General Mercier then took a different 
attitude from that he had before the Court of Cassation. 

And now we come to the sitting of Aug. 26. On that 
momentous day, Captain Freystaetter, in a very few, simple 
words, stated that his conviction of the guilt of Captain 
Dreyfus had been determined by the depositions of Colonel 
Henry and Colonel du Paty de Clam, and that, in addition 
to the testimony of these two witne »sses, a ‘slight influence, 
but ‘*not very considerable,” had been exercised on the 
minds of the judges by the communication of secret 
documents. 

This straightforward statement of an officer who had 
asked to be heard because he had learned that such a 
communication was illegal (a fact of which he was ignorant 
at the time of the trial), and because he wanted to clear 
himself from any possible accusation of having knowingly 
taken part in any illegal proceedings, produced the greatest 
sensation in court, and brought to their feet Colonel Maurel 


witnesses been 


and General Mercier, who both asked to be allowed to 
speak. 

Then occurred a most remarkable scene. Colonel 
Maurel repeated his former statement that he had only 
read one document, and adhered to it, but he added, ‘I 
did not say that only one document had been read,” a 
reply which brought forth from the body of the court a 
prolonged mag te of indignant surprise, which was 


renewed when Captain I’reystatter, in a firm voice, said : 
“‘Not only did I read all the documents, but Colonel 
Maurel held them in his hands, and commented upon every 
one of the documents which he handed to us.” 

General Mercier thereupon tried to trip up the witness 
who had mentioned the documents referred to, by saying 
that he had caught Captain Freystaetter in flugrante delicto 
of falsehood, since he hi ad spoken of a document alluding 
to the sale by Dreyfus of the secret of the Robin shell in 
1894, when that shell was only adopted in Germany in 
1895, a fact of which the French War Office was only 
informed in 1896. 

Captain Freystaetter replied that he had not said that 
the allusion to a shell was contained in one of the docu- 
ments found by the Etat-Major, but in the commentary, or 
note, which accompanied them. 

Now the importance of this lies in the fact that the 
commentary in question was, subsequent to the first trial, 
claimed by General Mercier as his private property, and 
destroyed by him. 

Then came another sensation. ‘*‘ Who prepared the 
sealed packet?” asked Maitre Labori. ‘* General de 
Boisdeffre told me it had been sealed by Colonel Sandherr,” 
replied General Mercier. 


This caused M: aitre Labori to exclaim, amid the 
greatest excitement: ‘‘ Always the dead! Colonel 
Sandherr is dead! Colonel Henry is dead! M. de Paty 


du Clam is not coming!” 


This sensational bringing face to face of General 
Mercier, Colonel Maurel, and Captain TFreystaetter has 


established publicly for the first time, and placed beyond 
doubt, the facts connected with the communication of 
secret documents to the judges of the first court-martial, 
as inferred by the Court of Cassation from the evidence 
given by M. Casimir-Perier and the refusal to answer made 
by Generals Mercier and de Boisdeffre. 

Before and after this remarkable and most important 
incident the Court heard the evidence of the handwriting 
experts as tothe authorship of the bordereau. At the 
court-martial of 1894 three experts out of five c: ng to the 
conclusion that the bordereau was written by Captain 
Dreyfus—namely, MM. Charavay, Teyssonniéres, and 
Bertillon. The last-mentioned gentleman is the inventor 
of a very intricate and unintelligible system which 
he pretends to be an infallible scientific method of 
discovering forgeries. It took him the best part of two 
sittings to prove by means of diagrams, photographs, and 
tracings that he was convinced that the bordereau was the 
work of Captain Dreyfus. But two experts for the defence 
by equally scientific means proved that M. Bertillon’s 
system proved nothing. M. Teyssonniéres, another expert, 
stated his conviction that Captain Dreyfus had written the 
bordereau, but M. Charavay, on the contrary , declared that 
he was mistaken in 1894, and that since that time he had 
convinced himself that the bordereau is in the handwriting 
not of Captain Dreyfus but of Major Esterhazy. 

It will be remembered that in 1897 Major Esterhazy, 
on the accusation of M. Mathieu Dreyfus, was charged 
with having written the bordereau, and acquitted by the 
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MM. 
who declared that the 


court-martial on the evidence of three experts 
Couard, Varinard, and Belhomme 
bordereau was not written by him. ‘These three experts 
maintained, before the Rennes court-martial, their original 
opinion that the bordereau cannot have been written by 
Major Esterhazy. They were careful, however, not to 
express any opinion as to whether Captain Dreyfus was 
the author of the bordereau, as the only question submitted 


to them referred to Major Esterhazy, and him only. 


Another important witness heard last Tuesday was 
M. de l’reycinet (formerly Minister of War), who declared 
that although he might have said that several millions had 


been expended throughout the world to bring about the 
revision of the Dre yfus trial, he never heard or stated that 
foreign money hi id he ‘Iped the French revision campaign, 
which was wholly disinterested. 

l'inally, an important step was taken by Colonel Jouaust, 
who ordered that the deposition of ( ‘olonel du Paty de Clam 
should be taken at this gentleman’s house, he be ng too ill 
to attend at Rennes. 


THE MARKET-V7OMEN OF PARIS 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 
The ordinary Englishman who is not familiar with the 
daily life of the French capital knows nothing of its 
market-women. If during one of his flying visits he 
gets as far as les Halles Centrales, he admires the 
structure of the market, but he does not come into 
contact with the tenants of the place. If he, the 
visitor, be more or less well read, he may remember the 


chapter of the first volume of Carlyle’s “ French Revolu- 


tion,” and the very title of it, ‘‘ Menads,” is apt to convey 
a false impression of the character of those dames. 
Carlyle himself was not altogether to blame, though 


equally not altogether blameless. He did not know these 
he described them from books, the majority of 
men who allowed their historical 


women ; 
which were written by 


knowledge, if they had any, to be obscured by their 
partisanship, who deliberately ignored the good these 
women had done in the past and held them up as 
viragos. As an instance of this may be cited the 
Prince de Ligne, who in his ‘** Mélanges Militaires et 


Sentimentaires” says that the Paris women of the people 
were the terror of strangers, and the “ fish-fags”’ worse 
than the rest. According to the Prince, even the police 
were afraid of them, and as a rule tolerated their bullying 
and abuse without taking reprisals. 


The Prince was right with regard to the tolerance thus 
shown by the police; he was wrong in. ascribing that 
tolerance to fear. ‘The police in those days were not 
organised as they are now. 


To-day, the military deserter, when caught, is, on his 
arrival at the capital, taken from the railway station to the 
military prison of the Rue Cherche-Midi, in the panier @ 


salade—read, ‘* Black Maria.” In days of yore he was 
conducted handcuffed through the streets of Paris between 


two mounted gens-d’armes, and his escort never failed to 
lead him through the Rue de la Ferronnerie, however much 
that unsavoury thoroughfare might be out of their road. 
The moment the group reached the middle of the street, 

market-woman rushed up to the prisoner, took off his 
forage-cap, and in about a pon i of an hour returned 


with it filled with silver and coppers, the proceeds 
of a collection made among her sisters. None of these 
ever inquired whether the punishment awaiting the 


unhappy man was just or unjust; their untutored minds 
had simply determined that while his fate was undecided 
he should not want for creature comforts. No other 
explanation is necessary for their projected but by now 
frustrated pilgrimage to the improvised stronghold of 
M. Jules Guérin in the Rue Chabrol. No other explan- 
ation is necessary for the benevolent attitude towards them 
of the police of the past and the police of the present. 
They are brazen-tongued, but golden-hearted. 


They are absolutely and invincibly honest, morally and 
materially, in every relation of life. They are no respecters 
of persons; they fear no one, and they have no need to 


fear anyone. The Municipality of Paris cannot deprive 
them of their places except on conviction of flagrant 


misconduct or failure to pay their rent and tolls, and 
there is not a single case of either kind recorded against 
them. They not only hold their stalls during their lives, 
but are empowered to leave them by will to their husbands 
or children, provided the heir or heiress thus designated 
has assisted them in their business for not less a period 
than a twelvemonth. The time of probation used to be two 
years; but about a decade and a half ago M. Poubelle, the 
Prefect of the Seine, who carried out certain reforms in 
connection with the removal of dust and refuse from the 
thoroughfares, reduced that time to half. 


Of course, this independence, hallowed by more than 
three centuries of prescriptive right, has made the market- 
women of Paris very fearless. ‘I'o their honour, be it said, 
their outspokenness has been exercised more often for good 
than evil. It is they who endeavoured to stop the “ galli- 
vanting” of Henri 1V., and when in a fit of anger le Roi 
Vert-Galant suspended their spokeswoman, Dame Ladou- 
cette, and imposed a fine, she appealed to Marie de Medici 
herself, had the fine remitted and the decision quashed, 


and the censured Sovereign, in redemption of his 
hasty judgment, appointed his censor purveyor to 
the Court —the first instance of a royal warrant 


of that description. It is they who prevailed upon the 
Vi icar of St. Eustache, their parish church, to institute the 

‘*Mass of the Magpie,” in commemoration of the servant 
falsely accused of a theft committed by the predatory bird. 
It is they who saved the life of their vicar during the Com- 
mune, while the Archbishop of Paris and the vicar of the 
Madeleine fell victims as pseudo-hostages. In short, the 
market-women of Paris have many generous and noble 
acts to their credit; and, what is perhaps best of all, they 


are becoming more amenable to reason, us their latest 
abstention shows. 
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DEATH. 
James, late 


On Aug. 19, at 13, The Crescent, Bedford, Colonel Charles 

Madras Staff Corps, in his seventy-second year 
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CAPTAIN DREYFUS WELCOMING BACK MAITRE LABORI. 


RENNES 


Facsimice Drawings by « 
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THE UNVEILING OF THE STATUE OF THE QUEEN AT DUNDEE BY THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 
See “* Topics of the Day.” 
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rROOPS FOR SOUTIL AFRICA 


] | lay, w t fluster and witl ] de, has } 
M \ S Africa been 1 reed I} 
dey I l Battalion ] 1 Mu r Fusiliers 
of wl in Illustration is given brings Ireland inte 
yg ral interest and enthusiasm. lIow faa 
that feeling has spread may be gathered from announce 
‘ ik t l’y " 
\ Is 1 Australia « t tl \ ! in 
l placed at t f Great Brit 
t six hundred J ica hay fered tl 
for 1c l 
fort Col Knox, wl 
told off for South African - oar pane “s 
! will } . sl 
Lad it] nd ta 
lis! I it In 
pul f that a 
} I iulting from th 
~outl Afr n ¢1 to 
which further space is 
accorded on another page. 
Lieutenant Beale, of the 
9th Lancers, will join the 


ff of the new Commander- 
in-Chief at Cape Town. 
The health of the troops, 
even in a healthy climate, 
is necessarily a matter of 
concern; and the Army 
Medical Staff Corps, before 
they started from Alder- 
shot, were photog iphed in 

interest of our readers, 


OPENING OF THE 
ATBARA BRIDGE. 
The Atbara Bridge is the 
first great engineering 
work which England has 
completed in the Soudan ; 
and General Kitchener did 
well to be present at 
its opening and to mark 
the occasion by a speech. The river Atbara, where it 
joins the Nile, and where it has been bridged, is 350 yards 
wide, and has high banks to hold the floods flowing from 
the Abyssinian hills. These not long ago washed away a 
temporary bridge, and the threat of their recurrence forced 
the workmen to take advantage of the low Nile to estab- 
lish their iron-cylinder piers by the compressed-air method 
upon foundations of rock. Indeed, so much speed was requi 
site that no English firm would guarantee the supply of the 
superstructure within the required period ; a statement to 
which the melancholy sequel must be made that a 
Philadelphia firm at once accepted the contract, while 
the piers were supplied and placed in position by an 
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THE 


offered his congratulations accordingly, associating, in his 
of Lieutenant Micklem, the names 
so of Lieutenants Macaulay, Stevenson, Midwinter, and 


thanks, with the nam« 


DOVER REGATTA. 


No more successful revatta has been held at Dover than 
that which all the town turned out to see on Aug, 23. A 
delightful breeze tempered the sunshine; and besides the 
numerous entries for keenly competed races among the 
coast rowing crews, there were also ‘‘ events”’ arranged for 
the troops of the Dover garrison and for local tradesmen. 
The Dover swimming and water-polo clubs had also a fine 





display of aquatic sports; and at night, by arrangement 


with the military.authorities. there was a grand display of 


firework? and other illuminations from the Castle and the 
adjacent cliffs. 


A SHIP-ELEVATOR 
Less picturesque than & lock, but answering a similar 
purpose, is the ship-elevator on the Dortmund-Ems Canal. 
When engineers decided that the fall of water near Meck- 
inghoven was too great to be dealt with by the ordinary 
lock, the necessity of the moment became fhe mother of this 
new invention. ‘The usual drop of level dealt with by 
locks is about twenty feet, but at this point of the new 
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UDIES AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 

No. XXVIII.—THE MARABOU STORK. ‘at 
The Marabou stork so admirably represented in our 9 
engraving is a bird of gigantic size. The length of the male ‘3 
froin the beak to the extremity of the tail is five feet, and 
the expanse of its wings more than ten feet. It is not 
without interest at the present time, as during the last 
Boer Wat mat ibous visited Pretoria, feeding on the dk id 
mule s and cattle lying about the camp. They come with 





the vultures, and may be seen circling round at great 
iltitudes to discover the dead bodies on which they feed. 
The Boers call the marabou the king of the vultures, and 


say that it keeps these birds away until it has satisfied its i 
own appetite, and that it is *g 
so powerful that it can cut =4 


a hole in a dead rhinoceros, 
which the vultures cannot 
do. The marabou is readily 
tamed, and in the Zambesi 
region is not unfrequently 
kept about a house to feed 
on the refuse animal food 
and carrion which, if left, 
would be come obje ( tionable 
in a tropical climate. ‘I hey 
are protec ted on the Gambia 
for the same reason. The 
plumage of these birds is 
utilised for ornaments. 
The under tail coverts are 
of an exceedingly delicate 
texture, beautifully white, 
and employed for boas, 
millinery, and dress 
ornaments. 


OPORTO, 
THREATENED BY 
THE PLAGUE. 
Oporto is a city that always 
seems to be sitting for its 
photograph. It was built 
to pose; its situation, rather 
above any art of man, 


Photo. J. Thomson, Fermoy 
THE TRANSVAAL CRISIS: THE Ist BATTALION ROYAL MUNSTER IFUSILIERS LEAVING FERMOY 
FOR SERVICE IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


invests it with beauty ; 
and it affords a ready-made 
subject for the artist, who has only to paint what he 
sees before him to give us a picture as fine as that 
which Mr. Napier Hemy, A.R.A., exhibited a few years 
ago at the Royal Academy. It has often been observed 
that the loveliest sites have been made the scenes of the 
greatest catastrophes; and Oporto is not by its natural 
beauty made proof against the plague. T'or the Bubonic 
Terror, which made so much havoc in Western 
India, is now said to threaten Europe from Oporto, 
where several cases have been so reported upon by 
experts in Madrid and in Paris. If Africa does 
not begin—as Dumas said it did—with the Pyrenees, 
much insanitariness certainly does; and it is on 
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THE TRANSVAAL CRISIS: 


Italian firm. Tieutenant H. A. Micklem, D.S.O., R.E., 
who has had the work under his charge, must have felt 
a proud man on Aug. 26, the day on which the bridge was 
declared open by Lord Kitchener, who drove into it its last 
rivet, and then steamed across it on an engine, while the 
local notables looked on and the troops fired a feu de joie. 
Though it was not till 1896 that railway construction 
began in the Soudan, there are now 587 miles of line in 
working order on the north of the new bridge, and 122 
completed on the south, thus leaving only 75 miles of rails 
before reaching the goal—Khartoum. Lord Kitchener 
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THE ALDERSHOT ARMY MEDICAL STAFF CORPS ORDERED FOR SERVICE AT THE CAPE. 


waterway the constructors had to confront a drop of more 
than twice that measurement. The ordinary lock-gates 
having been built at the higher and lower levels of the 
water, an immense steel frame was constructed between 
the two to support the basin-lift, which is lowered or 
elevated, as the case may be, to receive the vessel and to 
pass it to or fro upon its course. ‘The basin will carry a 
boat weighing considerably over two thousand tons; and 
over thirty such vessels can be passed through in a twelve- 
hour day. The Dortmund-Ems Canal is part of the great 
water scheme known as ‘‘ The Emperor's Canal.” 
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dirt and overcrowding and underfeeding—on all the 
miserable accompaniments of poverty in city slums—that 
the plague thrives. The most stringent quarantines have 
been {enforeed, to the grievance of the merchants of 
Oporto; and, apart from these precautions, England in 
general, and London in particular, is promised an immu- 
nity from the pestilence because of the very general observ- 
ance of the laws of sanitation, the sufficiently fed popula- 
tion, and—it seems almost whimsical to add—because our 
houses are no longer infested by the rats that are supposed 
to have been great propagators of the plague in 1665. 














PERSONAL. 

A Royal Commission has suggested a plan for stopping 
the premature publication of official documents. It appears 
that when such a draft report has been written and approved 
it is sent, without any safeguard, by the hands of a 
messenger to the printer. The messenger may be nobbled 
on the way by an audacious journalist, who communicates 
the document to the public next morning. It is now 
proposed that documents of this nature shall be taken to 
the printer in locked boxes. Why this very simple device 
was not adopted long ago, only the Circumlocution Office 
can tell us. 


Paris has amused itself with the rumour that the 
cause of M. Guérin’s prolonged resistance is the presence 
of the Duke of Orleans ip the besieged house of the Rue 
de Chabrol. French Pretenders have done some foolish 
things, and the Duke of Orleans is not overburdened with 
prudence; but he can never have dreamed of shutting 
himself up in the offices of the Anti-Juif with a parcel of 
lunatics. 


Dr. John Ward Cousins, the President of the British 
Medical Association for the year 1899-1900, is the senior 
surgeon to the 
Royal Portsmouth 
Hospital. He re- 
ceived his medical 
education at 
St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, where 
he had a dis- 
tinguished career 
as a student, and 
obtained the 
Cheselden Medal, 
the chief surgical 
prize. Hegradu- 
ated M.B. in the 
University of 
London in 1858, 
and M.D. in the 
following year. 
He became a 
Fellow of the 
Royal College of 
Surgeons of 
England in 1860. 
Dr, Ward Cousins 
was one of the 
first surgeons to appreciate the importance of the system of 
antiseptic surgery introduced by Lord Lister, and is well 
known also to the medical profession for a large number 
of ingenious inventions which he has always placed freely 
at the disposal of suffering humanity. He has taken 
great interest in the work of the British Medical Associ- 
ation from an early period of his career, and for many 
years represented its large southern branch on the Council 
of the Association. In 1893 he was elected President of 
the Council, an office which he held for the usual period 
of three years. In 1895 he was elected a member of the 
Council of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
was re-elected in 1897, and only went out of office 
last July. 


If Sir Edmund Antrobus, who owns Stonehenge 
(depicted on another page), is really asking the War 
Office £125,000 for his thirteen hundred acres, he 
may whistle for his money. The Treasury would not 
dream of paying such a sum. Sir Edmund Antrobus 
is advised to take £25,000, on the plea that for Stone- 
henge itself no foreign showman would offer more 
than £10,000. It is for every reason inconceivable 
that the stones, which are sometimes called Druidical, 
though they must be much older than the Druids, could 
be allowed to leave the country. Besides, their value, say 
at Chicago, would be vastly less than in their original 
home. At Chicago Stonehenge would probably be adver- 
tised as the last resting-place of Mr. Hardy’s Tess before 
she was arrested. 

Mr. Ernest G. B. Maxse, who, as we have announced, 
has been made a Companion of St. Michael and 
St. George for his 
services in the 
late troubles in 
Samoa, is prob- 
ably one of the 
youngest recipi- 
ents of this 
honour. He is 
the eldest son of 
the late Sir H. 
Fitzhardinge 
Maxse, formerly 
Governor of New- 
foundland, and 
entered the Con- 
sular service in 
1891. He became 
Consul for Samoa 
and Deputy Com- 
missioner for the 
Western Pacific 
in November 
1897, and was in 
charge during tho 
whole time of the 
recent disturb- 
ances. Mr. Maxse is one of a class of public-spirited 
young diplomatists England is justly proud of. 





rhoto. Russell, § uthsea. 
Dr. J. Warp Cousins, 


New President of the British Medical Association. 





Photo. Andrews, Samoa. 
Mz. E. G. B. Maxse. 


A curious figure in French politics has disappeared 
from Paris. This is Madame Bastien, who was char- 
woman at the German Embassy. She used to enter the 
building at six in the morning, and empty the contents of 
the waste-paper baskets, coat-pockets, and any drawers 
she could ransack into a receptacle, which was handed 
over to another agent of the French espionage department. ~ 
Madame Bastien could neither read nor write, so the 
second agent sorted the papers. This went on for many 
years, and the Germans had not the slightest suspicion of 
the truth. 
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The sudden death, from heart disease, of Mr. Edmund 
Routledge, took place at Queen Anne’s Mansions, where 
he retired to bed 
on Friday night, 
not feeling well, 
and on Saturday 
morning was 
found by the 
servant who 
entered his room 
to be already 
dead. The second 
son of the late 
M r. George 
Routledge, who 
founded the great 
publishing house 
bearing his name, 
Mr. Edmund was 
himself connected 
with that firm. 
But he was, be- 
sides, a man of 
many public 
interests. Having 
contested Parlia- 
ment three times, 
but always unsuc- 
cessfully, he entered the London County Council, and was 
remarkable for his championship of music-halls, as well as 
for his warm interest in the theatrical profession, many 
members of which stood round his open grave in Kensal 
Green Cemetery on Wednesday afternoon. Mr. Edmund 
Routledge was himself an actor of no mean ability. His 
personal appearance and voice often caused him to be 
mistaken for Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

The season of military menoeuyres has been a 
particularly active one, and the operations of the field 
columns at Aldershot on Saturday were carried out under 
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Tue Late Mr. Epuunp Rovtr.epee. 











Photo. Knight, Aldershot 


LORD WOLSELEY AND SIR REDVERS BULLER RETURNING 
FROM THE MAN(CEUVRES. 


the observing eyes of Lord Wolseley and of General Sir 
Redvers Buller. The Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army and the Umpire-in-Chief of these particular opera- 
tions had, no doubt, a good many views to exchange and 
canvass as they conferred together in returning from the 
field. The usefulness of these sham-fights cannot be 
over-estimated, particularly at this juncture, when so 
many troops are being despatched to South Africa to be 
ready for eventualities. 

Dr. James Cuming, whose somewhat sudden death is 
announced from Green Island, Belfast, had a reputation 
that far outran 
the limits of his 
own locality, For 
thirty-four years 
he was Pro- 
fessor of Medicine 
at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast; but 
he was also, on 
one occasion, Pre- 
sident of the 
British Medical 
Association, a 
tribute to his effi- 
ciency asa student 
and healer of 
diseases of the 
heart and the 
ehest. Dx. 
Cuming, who was 
sixty-eight years 
of age, was at- 
tended at his 
death’ by his son, 
Mr. Cuming, of 
the English Bar, 
and by his daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Arthur Russell (not, 
as stated in the daily Press, the Hon. Mrs, Charles Russell), 





Photo. Lombardi. 
Tae cate Dre. James Cumine. 
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who married the eldest son of her father’s old friend, 
Lord Russell cf Killowen. 

Miss Coote, the daughter of the secretary of the 
National Vigilance Association, has distinguished hersell 


by climbing the Wetterhorn. This achievement is not 
enough for Miss Coote, who is preparing for a bicycle tour 
round the world. Her experiences will doubtless be 
recounted to the next International Congress of Women, 
and claimed as proofs that woman is man’s equal in physical 
stamina, 


The saving of a halfpenny word in a telegram has often 
given inconvenience, but is now held responsible for a 
tragedy. The High Sheriff of an Irish county, receiving 
a message that ‘* Rose” was dead, imagined the 
reference to be to a favourite daughter, and there- 
upon blew out his brains in front of her portrait. The Rose 
referred to turned out to be a distant acquaintance, and the 
daughter is left to lament the father whose devotion to 
her was the mistaken cause of his own death. 


Herr Nicholas Riggenbach, the inventor of the system 
of mountain railways that bears his name in his native 
Switzerland, re- 
cently died at 
Olten at the age 
of seventy-t wo. 
Ile began his 
career in a loom 
manufactory, and 
he helped to build 
the very first 
locomotive that 
was ‘‘made in 
Germany.” Since 
then he has been 
a great engine- 
builder, both in 
Germany and in 
Switzerland; and 
he has constructed 
his mountain 
railways—to the 
number of thirty- 
nine—not in those 
two countries 
only, but also in 
Austria, Italy, 
Hungary, Portu- 
gal, the Brazils, and Sumatra. Why should England wait ? 
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There is a strong opposition among the Ritualists to the 
Primate’s judgment against incense. A letter in the Daily 
Chronicle, signed ‘* Gladstonian,” and believed to be from 
the pen of Mr. George Russell, advises the Ritualist clergy 
to yield obedience to the strict letter of the judgment on 
the understanding that such obedience is limited to Arch- 
bishop Temple’s tenure of office. This would suggest that 
the Ritualists have hopes of the next Primate, though the 
chance of an appointment to the See of Canterbury in 
harmony with their views seems rather dim. 

An accident on the London and North-Western Railway, 
owing to the failure of the brake, led to the misunder- 
standing that it was the Westinghouse brake. The 
Westinghouse is not used on the London and North- 
Western Railway. This is curious, for even the Russian 
Government is about to adopt this brake for all its freight 
and military trains. The Westinghouse Company, by the 
way, are engaged inthe manufacture of electrical machinery, 
and are about to build a great factory at Manchester. 

Captain Frowde, who died at Gloucester on Monday 
evening, was a master of many affairs. He came of a good 
Devonshire family, and was a man not only of character, 
but of characters. He did several things that sound 
in some cases incongruous when mentioned together, 
and he did them well. He was at one time or another a 
captain commanding the Gloucestershire Artillery Volun- 
teers, a famous clown at Hengler’s Circus, and, by the 
Bishop’s license, a lay reader. Happily, it is not on record 
that he ever, in a moment of aberration, mixed his parts. 

It is announced from the Cape that recruiting for 

Colonel Baden-Powell’s special force goes on briskly, and 
that double the 
number of men 
required for the 
Cape Town dis- 
trict have already 
made application 
for enrolment. 
According to a 
despatch from 
Buluwayo, the 
Government has 
informed intend- 
ing Volunteers 
that before join- 
ing Colonel Baden 
Powell’s force 
they must apply 
for permission to 
the Administra- 
tor. Colonel 
Robert 8. °S. 
Baden- Powell has 
been Lieutenant- 
Colonel com- 
manding the 5th 
Dragoon Guards 
since 1897. He has served in India, Afghanistan, and 
South Africa, and took part in the operations in Zululand 
in 1888. For the campaigns in Matabeleland he was 
mentioned in despatches and breveted Colonel. 





Vhoto. LUctt and Fry. 
Covoxet R. 8. 8. Bapex-Powe.t. 


Lord Grimthorpe has been seized with paralysis, 
though it may be hoped that the seizure is not’serious 
enough to put an end to his contributions to public 
controversy. In that event, he will be sorely missed in 
the correspondence columns of the Times. Lord Grim- 
thorpe is an Evangelical champion,.arid his passages of 
arms with Canon MacColl have greatly entertained many 
readers who are not deeply versed in the matters in dispute, 
He is in his eighty-fourth year, 
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of my absolute and eternal faith in one whom all the 

9 world has joined in scorning—that true, brave, and 
noble gentleman, Rohan d’Auriac, of Saint Pol de Leon, 
in Bretagne. If my heart’s blood could have washed clean 


| MARIE DE CRESCI, write these lines in testimony 


his reputation how gladly would I have given it! As itis, 
it brings me happiness, even now and here, to know that 
it has been permitted to me to be to him what I have been, 
even although thereby I have lost everything else. My 
loss has been his gain; and his happiness, long delayed 
and brief as it was, was mine. 

Therefore I count not loss but gain all that has befallen 
me, though, indeed, the world says differently, and has 
long since stigmatised me lost and mad. 

His happiness, I say. Mon Dieu! who shall say who 
is happy in this world, or what constitutes happiness ? 

For every heart is a fortress barred, into which no 
stranger penetrates, and strangers are we all one to another 
until that time comes when heart meets heart, and life 
fuses into life, and two imperfect souls perfect themselves 
in the sight of God and become as one, 

It was at the birthday ball at the Russian Embassy 
that I first met Rohan d’Auriac. He was introduced to me 
by my uncle, the Duc d’Avranches, who brought him 
across the room to where I was sitting, and said in his 
quaint way— 

‘The bravest of the brave desires an introduction to 
the fairest of the fair. Marie de Cresci—Rohan d’ Auriac.” 
Then he beamed upon us and went on his way. 

My stepmother was deep in conversation with Armand 
de Vilars, for whom, and for the best of reasons, I had a 
very great dislike, and we two were left alone for all 
too brief a time. 

It was inevitable that the Duc’s words should bring to 
my mind the thought of the young Dunois—the bravest of 
the brave, and this bright brave young face of Count 
Rohan’s was as near to my ideal of the chivalrous young 
warrior as ever I might hope to attain. ‘ Perhaps it was as 
inevitable that my uncle’s words should bring a blush to 
my cheek. Rohan has told me that they did so, and that 
on the instant he vowed himself to the accomplishment of 
the.old legend. 

Perhaps it was this depth of feeling in him which 
shone out through his eyes as they looked down into mine, 
and which grew my heart to him as it had never site its 
very first been drawn to any other living being. For my 
own mother died at my birth, and beyond our name and 
our home, my father and his second family and myself had 
little in common. 

Rohan d’Auriac’s eyes were fixed on mine with that 
grave sweet smile of his which struck me then, that first 
time, as strangely and wonderfully different from the looks 
of most of the men I was in the habit of meeting—Armand 
de Vilars, for instance—and which I came to love, and for 
which at times my heart has had to hunger till the pain 
was passed the bearing. 

‘‘ T fear, Mademoiselle,”’ he said, ‘‘ that I, at all events, 
shall have difficulty in filling the high réle which Monsieur 
d’Avranches has allotted to me.” 

‘* My uncle’s talk always makes me think of poor old 
Don Quixote,” I said. 

‘Don Quixote is rather a favourite of mine,” said 
d’Auriac. ‘‘ If he had only lived in the times of the young 
Dunois now, and gone to the East with him——” 

“Ah! If!” said I. ‘If only things arranged them- 
selves as we would have them ——” 

‘* What a very strange mess the world would get into!” 
he said, smiling down at me with a thoughtfulness and 
gravity beyond his years. 

‘‘T don’t know,” I said, for his talk was like a spring 
in the desert after the inanities of the others, and I wanted 








ILLUSTRATED BY 


‘‘ Would you not like to have the 
arranging of your own life ?” 


‘*We are very devout down in Brittany, you know, 
Mademoiselle.” 

** Yes, I know, I went to school there.” 

** Indeed ?” he said eagerly, ‘‘ And where ?” 

** At Vitré, the Convent of the Sacred Heart.” 
‘“My little sister Jeanne went 
there also; but that would be after your time. 


‘** Ah yes,” he said. 
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there, my little one, and left me alone, the last of my 
race.” 

He said it very quietly and gravely, and though the 
smile had left his lips, his eyes still shone down on me 
bravely and sweetly. 

‘That is a matter you would have arranged better if it 
had been left to yourself,” I said perversely. 

He shook his head slightly and said— 

‘*Who knows? Who shall say what is for the best?” 

This conversation has remained in my mind, and I 
have here repeated it, because it was the first I ever had 
with Rohan d’Auriac, and because, as it seems to me, it 





“* D’ Auriac !—the traitor!” she said, starting up. 








shows better than many words just what manner of man 
he was. 

We sat out that dance, but he took me in to supper, to 
the exclusion of de Vilars, and we had one dance after- 
wards, whereby I suffered an energetic and expostulatory 
lecture from the Countess next morning, through all of 
which the face Rohan d’Auriac smiled at me gravely 
and sweetls 

We met frequently 


rances and manceuvres of 


after that, in spite of the remon- 
my stepmother, to whom such 


iracter as d’Auriac’s did not appeal when the make- 
okt of fortune was wanting. 
You will get yourself talked about,” she said, ‘‘and 
your chances elsewhere. A de Cresei may look as 


has she pleases, especially when she is dowered with 
ir looks and your money.” 


had possessed very considerable wealth, the greater part 


For my own dear mother 


of which was to come to me on the sole condition that I 
married with my father’s consent. 

And so between myself and Rohan d'Auriac there came 
to exist-—rather, let me say, there existed, for it was no 
matter of growth—a love so strong and true that death 
itself, who conquers all things, has by it been conquered, 
an the lesser calamities, great indeed though they have 
been, have, in the light of it, been as nothing and less than 
nothing. 

In spite of the vehement opposition of my people, in 
whose eyes the poverty of my lover outweighed all the 
And when 


or were looking forward to meeting—ay, and 


nobility of his character, we were very happy. 
we met, 
even when we had to part, for parting meant having met 
life was very bright and beautiful to us, and in our present 
gladness the future held for us no terrors. 

Then, without an instant’s warning, in the midst of 
all this happiness, there came upon us the catastrophe, 
the catastrophe which has wrecked, and ruined, and per- 
fected our lives. 

How shall I tell it ? 

One morning my father sent for me to his study. 

‘Sit down, Marie,” he said. ‘I have ill news for you.” 

He was very grave. He hesitated, and then said 
slowly 

‘** Rohan d’Auriac is arrested for treason.” 

** Rohan ? 

I laughed out at the incongruity of the words. 

‘*Tt is a serious matter,” he said. ‘‘ They have taken 
him to the Conciergerie, and I fear, in the present state of 
public feeling, it will go hard with him.” 

‘* But it is monstrous,” I cried. ‘‘ The very idea is an 
insult.” 

‘*It is far beyond that, I fear,” he said. 
guilty.” 

‘*T will never believe it,” I cried. 
I hear him say it with his own lips.” 

But it mattered little whether I believed it or not. 
The authorities believed it. The papers were full of it, 
and public feeling was worked up by them to such a pitch 
that if the people had got my beloved Rohan into their 
power, I doubt not they would have torn him to pieces. 

It is with difficulty that I force myself to write about 
the matter. 

Certain documents containing very private information 
as to the organisation and armaments of the French army, 
together with plans of certain fortresses on the frontier, 
had come into the possession of the German War Office. 
For a long time previously France had been aware that 
her plans were known in Germany almost as soon as they 
were decided upon at home, and every exertion had been 
made to discover how they got out. In the French War 
Office, and among the Headquarters Staff, a spirit of 
distrust and suspicion had been engendered which was 
absolutely fatal to efficiency and progress. Every man 
looked askance at his neighbour, and it needed no more 
than a hint to turn suspicion in any direction. 

When, therefore, during his temporary absence on duty, 
Captain d’Auriac’s quarters were subjected to rigorous 
inquisition—on whose information was never divulged— 
and plans of certain forts and copies of certain documents 
were found therein, it was more than enough. D’Auriac 
was locked up in the Conciergerie, and a scapegoat having 
been found for the satisfaction of the public, officialdom 
breathed freely once more. The traitor wus discovered : it 
only remained to condemn him. 

How my beloved Rohan bore that awful trial and con- 
demnation I know not. It nearly killed me, conscious as I 
was of his absolute innocence. 

He stood up before them all, grave and calm, and stated 
simply that he knew nothing whatever about the matter. 
The evidence was*purely circun:st intial, but it sufficed, and 
he was condemned—to degradation, the loss of all civil 
rights, and imprisonment for life. 

It was not until after his sentence had been pronounced 
that I was permitted at last to see him, and then but a few 
short minutes in presence of an official in his cell at the 
Conciergerie. 

He was sitting with folded arms, chin on chest, in 
deepest dejection, when I was admitted ; but when he saw 
me he sprang up, and the light I loved came back into his 
eyes. 

“* Marie !”’ he said in a voice that sounded to me like a 
prayer, ‘‘ you have come—at last.” 

** My dearest,”’ I sobbed, ‘‘ they would not let me come 


Treason ?” I echoed. 


‘‘He is 


‘*No—not though 
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before. 

bruise to yours has wounded mine.” 
‘* And you still believe in me ’” 
‘*Am I not here, my Rohan ? 

share your lot, whatever it may be. 


I ask no better than to 
I know you could 
not do this thing.” 

‘*Now I can bear it better,” he said. ‘‘ It has been 
very hard to bear, and hardest of all the fear lest 
you ‘“ 

‘You have not had that fear,”’ I said. 

‘I have come near doubting iny God at times,” he 
said, and then he bent over me and kissed me on the lips 
the first kiss that had passed between us. 

In the short time that was allowed us I tried to learn 
if he had any suspicion as to who had brought this evil 
upon him, but, so far as he knew, he had no enemies and 
he had no suspicions. 

All too soon the attendant intimated that my time 
was up. 

‘* Now go, heart of my heart,” said Rohan, ‘‘and pray 
that this darkness may be lightened. May the good God 
have you in his keeping. Adieu! Adieu!” and with 
another passionate kiss firing all my being, I went back 
into the world. 

It was months before 
fixed, and then two dreadful words expressed his fate and 
wrote his epitaph—New Caledonia. 

Through all this terrible time I was never permitted to 
see him again, but no single word concerning him escaped 
me. He stoutly maintained his absolute innocence of the 
charges brought against him, and bore all the tribulations 
and degradations of his position with a calm dignity which 


tohan’s final destination was 


impressed even his jailers. 
Such news of him a 
my cousin, Charles de la Valliére. 
dearly, but I had nothing to give him in return. 
a barrister, and had means of getting me fragments of 
It was rather 


I obtained came to me through 
Poor lad, he loved me 
He was 


news which another could not have got. 
pitiful, but he soon came to learn that the only road 
to even the outer court of my heart was as bearer of 
news concerning him who possessed it wholly. But he 
was a lu Valliére, and large-hearted enough to assist me 
all he could. 

Many of those who knew Rohan best, his comrades in 
arms, refused absolutely to believe in his guilt. 

Sut beliefs in law have no more weight than bubbles of 
air, and try as we might, with all our hearts and minds, 
we never made any advance. It was a terrible impasse. 
Turn where we would we were brought to a dead stand 
by the cold, hard facts that absolute proofs of his guilt 
were found in d’Auriac’s rooms, and, with all our trying, 
not one shred or tittle of evidence could we unearth as to 
how they came there. 

My cousin Charles—let me again bear testimony to a 
great-hearted man—worked nobly, with his eyes wide open 
to the fact that success in this quest must mean the abso- 
lute shattering of his most cherished hopes. He had not 
known d’Auriac well, but he believed in him because I did, 
and he worked for him as he would have worked for me, if 
it had been my life that was at stake. 

But it was all of no avail, and the day came at last 
when Rohan d’Auriac, convict of convicts, quitted his 
native land for ever. 

Then, indeed, I felt, as never before, that we were 
separated. While French skies covered us both, and I 
knew where he was, though, the knowledge brought 
but little comfort, I could always think of him, my poor 
Rohan, in his bare, white cell, and could at times get little 
gleams of information as to his welfare. But now, with 
half a world and all the seas between us, my heart seemed 
broken in two. 

No slightest mention of New Caledonia in the papers 
escaped me, and the few books ‘there were on the subject 
I studied eagerly and attentively. 

I was sitting at my window one afternoon, a thing 
apart, listlessly watching through the trees the endless 
procession of carriages rolling up towards the Bois, when 
my maid brought in the Petit Journal, and laid it on the 
table by my side, for in those days I read everything so 
that I should miss nothing. As I scanned it, the following 
paragraph caught my eye— 

The transport Espérance is fitting up at the port of Toulon, 
and will sail for New Caledonia carly next month with over 
fifty female convicts on board. 

I read it three times, and as [ read, the unworded 
longing of my heart crystallised into sudden determination. 
and I saw my appointed way. It was as though a comet 
suddenly resolved itself out of a nebulous haze and shot 
right across the seas, and the bright pathway of its course 
was the way along which my heart was longing to go. 

My whole being craved for Rohan, for the sight of him 
and the sound and the touch of him, with a craving that at 
times was absolute physical torture, and cast me on my bed 
moaning with the pain of it. 

I would go to him—in the Zspérance—in one capacity 
or another—it mattered not what, nor at what cost of 
comfort, or position, or pelf. I would go to him who was 
dearer to me than my life, and so far as in me lay I would 
comfort and hearten him. 

I paced the room, trembling with excitement, my brain 
spinning possibilities of ways and means, my heart weaving 
through them bright golden threads of hope. To be 
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My heart has been with you all through. Every beneath the same sky as Rohan, to tread the same ground, 


to see and speak with him—that was life to me, all else was 
dust and ashes. 

I sat down all a-quiver still, and took pencil and paper 
to map out my plans. 

There was no trouble about money. My allowance had 
always been more than ample, and I had all my mother’s 
jewellery, which at that moment I was prepared to sacrifice 
along with everything else for the attainment of my end. 
As to the best way of compassing it, ideas crowded upon 
me, and I took them one by one, and to the best of my 
power tried to see how each would work. 

I had at least a week, perhaps ten days—for the actual 
in which to complete 


I gave 


date of sailing was not mentioned 
my arrangements. But the first step was clear. 
out that I wanted change, and had decided to visit a 
cousin of my mother’s, who resided in Lausanne, and who 
had many times begged me to come and stay with her. 

No objections were raised. I was, as I have said, a 
thing apart, and my presence did not contribute to the 
gaiety of the household. 

Four busy days, and the fifth saw me in the train with 
my maid en route for Switzerland. 

At Macon, much against lier will, I sent on the girl 
with instructions to tell Madame d’Artois that I was first 
paying a brief visit to friends in Lyons, and would claim 
her hospitality at the week-end. ‘Then having seen the 
girl safely started, I sped away south on the great 
venture of my life. 

I was so fortunate as to have a compartment all to 
myself, and this materially forwarded my plans. I entered 
the carriage at Macon at three o’clock in the morning, a 
young lady dressed in unobtrusive but fashionable black. 
As the ghostly plains of Languedoc slipped past, with the 
morning mists wreathing and curling over them like 
carded wool, I was busy, aud when we reached Valence I 
sat in my corner, a demure and pale-faced nun of the 
Order of the Sacré Coeur, and at noon descended at Toulon 
and found a quiet lodging just off the Place des Palmiers. 

So far good, and I set about making inquiries as to the 
Espérance and her cargo. 

I found that she was timed to sail two days later, and 
that the women were even then being taken on board. 

[ sought out the Prefect that afternoon, and had no great 
difficulty in prevailing upon him to grant me permission 
to visit the women as often as I chose during their stay in 
port. I offered to go with the ship to tend their bodies as 
well as their souls. But the Prefect informed me that his 
powers and jurisdiction did not extend beyond the port of 
Toulon, and that for anything further he must refer me to 
the authorities in Paris. That was out of the question, 
atid I fell back upon another of my plans. 

I visited the women that day, saying a few words of 
consolation to each, and distributing! small sums of money 
which might come in useful to them. They were a 
strangely mixed lot, drawn—fallen, rather—from the 
lowest ranks, strident of voice, free and reckless in 
manner, but here and there was one of different type, 
downcast, reserved, draped in mystery, and suggestive of 
strange hidden tragedies. 

I saw them all that first day, and thought of them all 
that night, and made my further plans. 

. The next day I visited the ship again, and with gentle 
greeting to the rest I sought out the one on whom I had 
fixed as most likely to assist me. ‘She was a pule, self- 
contained girl of the better class, of about my own height, 
and, like myself, dark-eyed and dark-haired. 

I sat down by her side and began to talk quietly to her. 
She answered in a manner so cold and listless that under 
ordinary circumstances I should have left her and betaken 
myself elsewhere. 

‘* Suppose the chance of stopping in France were given 
you?” I said at last. 

‘‘Or the chance of escaping hell,” said she. 

‘* You would not refuse it ?” 

‘*T would not refuse it.” 

‘‘T am here to offer one of you your freedom. 
be you?” 

Her eyes glowed with dull fire as she looked at me. 
Her face and neck flushed dark red, and then went whiter 
than before. 

‘* Corpses are ill things to play with, Sister,” she said. 

’ said I, not understanding. 
she said. ‘‘ Why make sport 


Shall it 


** Surely,’ 

‘* We are ell dead here,” 
of us?” 

‘‘ Ah,” I said, ‘‘ you misjudge me. 
we be more private ?” 

She looked at me half-doubtingly ; then with a shrug 
led the way along the ’tween-decks which formed their 
recreation - ground, and within whose limits they were 
allowed to move at will. At one end was a boarding of 
unpainted deal planks, pierced by two narrow openings. 
She led the way down one of these dark passages, off 
which opened a number of narrow doors. She pushed 
open one which was numbered 33, and signed to me to pass 
in. It was a tiny cubicle, containing a narrow bed with 
hard mattress and blankets —nothing else. 

‘* Now ?” she said inquiringly. 

‘Change clothes with me, and go free, and I will stop 
in your place,” I said hurriedly and in a whisper. ‘* And 
I will give you a thousand francs besides.” 

Her eyes blazed and sparkled now. 


Listen—stay; can 
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‘* And why ?’ 

‘‘ Because my heart is breaking for a friend who is out 
there, and this is the only way I can get to him.” 

‘To him ! 

‘*T am no sister. 
heart is breaking.” 

She looked at me searchingly, as though fearing some 


Sister!” 


I am a woman like yourself, and my 


trap. 

‘* He is not worth it, my friend,” she said bitterly. 

‘ But he is suffering, and he is innocent.” 

‘Ay, they mostly are. It is only we who are guilty. 
You will repent it!” 

‘* Never!”’ I said, choking with eagerness. 
never!” 

‘*What fools we are!” she said. 

**T love him.” 

She nodded. 

‘* Why is he there ?” 

‘* He was betrayed by his enemies, and he is innocent.” 


** Never! 
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‘© What do you call him ?” 

** Rohan d’Auriac,” said I 
needed her. 

‘** DP’ Auriac !—the 
‘‘Never! I will have none of it. 
gold is tainted! Get away!” 

‘‘Listen!” I gasped. ‘‘He is the noblest man God 
ever made——” 

‘*Of course,’ she said. 

‘‘He has been betrayed. He is suffering innocently. 
I swear it—by the Holy Virgin !—by the memory of my 
mother, who died in giving me birth !—by all my hopes of 
Heaven!” 

She sat down again and looked at me in silence. 

‘* You believe it ?” she asked at last. 

‘*T know it.” 

‘« The good God help you,” she said. ‘* You shall go,” 
and she began taking off her unsightly convict gown. 

Our conversation, vehement as it was, had been con- 
ducted all in whispers, and the restraint of it and the 
sudden opening of the way were almost too much for me. 
I sank back upon the bed and the dim little room began to 
circle round me. 


to humour her, for I 
starting up. 
Your 


traitor!’’ she said, 


He sold France! 
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‘* Quick, Sister, we may be disturbed,” said Number 33, 
and with trembling hands I undid my white coif and limp 
black gown, and slipped into the convict dress and became 
Number 33, while Number 33 donned my innocent robes 
and became a free woman. I put a rouleau of gold into 
her hand. She picked up my handkerchief, and holding 
it to her face, she whispered, ‘‘ Adieu!” 
out, leaving me sitting trembling on the narrow bed, 
outwardly one of the most inwardly the 
happiest of women, for my heart was travelling the way 


and passed 
miserable, 


it would go. 

Of the horrors of that voyage between decks on the 
transport Espérance from Toulon to Noumea—of the horrors 
of heat and the horrors of cold—of its privations and 
degradations—let me not speak. 

I bore them all patiently and cheerfully, though some 
of them, indeed, were almost past the bearing. For there 
burned within me a‘fire of love and hope which depriva- 
tions and indignities had no power to quench. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
The Bishop of Winchester and Mr. Randall Davidson havo 
left Farnham Castle for a month. 


The Bishop of Peterborough is spending his holids7 at 
Nairn, and will return to his diocese about the end of 
September. 


Canon Newbolt has again been indisposed, and wes 
forbidden by his doctor to preach at St. Paul’s on Sunday 
afternoon. 


The late Canon St. Vincent Beechey, who passed away 
recently at the great age of ninety-three, had many inter- 
esting recollections of the early years of her Majesty’s 
reign. As Vicar of Worsley, he 
welcomed the Queen and the Prince Consort on their first 
visits to Manchester in 1851 and 1857. He presented to 
her Majesty in 1851 an address from 1400 children of the 
working population of his parish, who were drawn up 


was one of those who 








** We are very devout down in Brittany, you know, Mademoiselle.”’ 


“ D’AURIAC.”"—BY JOHN OXKNHAM., 

And so at last we arrived within sight of the promised 
land—the Mecca of my pilgrimage—and I gazed with 
hungry eyes through the iron cross-bars of one of the 
*tween-deck ports at the blue peaks, somewhere beneath 
which my love was living, and thinking now and again, 
perchance, of me in far-away France. 


(To be concluded next week) 








American visitors to Rochester have been disappointed 
to find the Cathedral closed for the annual cleaning. The 
font is to be moved from its present position at the west 
end of the nave to its former place under one of the 
arches of the south arcade. The new stained -glass 
windows by Mr. Kempe for the south-west transept are 
nearly ready. 


Two well-known Baptist ministers are resting in Scot- 
land at present. Dr. Maclaren, of Manchester, is at his 
favourite haunt, Aviemore, and Mr. Thomas Spurgeon, of 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle, is staying at Loch Katrine. 
Dr. Clifford has left Yorkshire, and will be frequently at 
the British Museum next month, preparing his Presidential 
address for the autumn meeting of the Baptist Union. 


before the distinguished visitors on the lawn of Worsley 
Hall. The Duke of Wellington stood near the Queen and 
shared her evident pleasure in the occasion. To the end 
of his life, Canon Beechey took pride in recalling that day. 


Principal Fairbairn will leave Boston before the close 
of the International Council, as he has promised to open 
the John Rylands Library in Manchester on an early date 
in October. Mr. Rylands admires the architecture of 
Mansfield College, Oxford. Mr. Basil Champney was the 
architect, and Mr. Stephen Kemp clerk of the works for 
both buildings. 


Death has removed several very aged clergymen this 
summer, but we have still a vigorous nonagenarian among 
us in the person of the Rector of Streatham. Canon 
Nicholl was appointed to his present charge in July 1843, 
He has enjoyed wonderful health during the past fifty-six 
years, and is still able to preach and to attend the daily 
service. When he came to South London the population 
of Streatham was 8000; now it is 60,000. In 1843 there 
were two churches ; now there are eighteen. Canon Nicholl 
is a moderate High Churchman, and has made provision 
for all schools of opinion in his daughter-churches.—V, 
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he stood to drink the waters, borne to him by a 
s for the Prin e did not compete, goblet in hand, 
for h A. iught with the rest of the throng. If there has 
been a di awbat k to his season at the waters this year, 
it has "be n found in the increase of publicity, due, no 
doubt, to his increase of popularity, and in the growth of 
the crowd that followed his movements with, at times, an 
embarrassing particularity. A short stay with his sister, 
the Empress Frederick, at Friedrichshof affords the Prince 
a pleasant sort of half-way-home visit of his return 
journey. The Princess of Wales, with Princess Victoria, 
after a stay with the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland at 
has reached her favourite city, Copenhagen ; 
Dowager Empress of Russia, and her 


Gminden, 
and her sister, the 


THE NEW TOWNSHIP OF MAFEKING, 


brother, the King of the Hellenes, have both timed 
their visits to meet her there. 


Duchess of Connaught, who have 
been so much with the Queen at Osborne, are now at 
Abergeldie Mains, lent to them by her Majesty. On his 
way north, the Duke paused in Dundee to open the 
Victoria Hospital for Incurables and to unveil u statue 
of the Queen. 


The Duke and 


The coming-of-age of Lord Castlereagh (who is now 
quite convalescent) has been celebrated very monumentally 
at Seaham Harbour by his laying of the foundation-stone 
of the new docks. Lord and Lady Londonderry brought 
to the ceremony.several of their guests, including Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, who spoke of the great develop- 
ment of enterprise made pussible by joint-stock com- 
panies, even where, as there, indiv idual exertions on a 
great scale had been made by the present Marquis of 
Londonderry and his father and his grandfather before 
him: a tradition that the event of the day gave promise 
his son would preserve. 


The late Mr. William Simpson depicted with character- 
istic thoroughness the Abyssinian Campaign, in which 
Lord Napier of Magdala roved victorious oVer .mountain- 
ous difficulties and over King Theodore into the bargain. 
The series of clever sketches he sent home as Special Artist 
of The Illustrated London News were skilfully elaborated 
by those admirable artists, the late Alfred Hunt, Charles 
Robinson, and Louis Huand, and the wood-engravings 
made of them under the expert supervision of Mr. Mason 
Jackson form a handsome royal quarto volume with the 
descriptive text by Mr. Acton. re os copies only are left 
of this beautiful illustrated a4 and may be-had for 
12s. 6d. at the /.L.N. office, 198, Strand. 


The most important of the German celebrations of the 
150th aniversary of Goethe's birthday took place this 
week at his birthplace, Frankfurt-on-the-Main, whither 
visitors came not only from, all_parts of the’ Fatherland, 
but from England, from other European countries, and 
from America as well. 


Mafeking. ‘in Sieiamtti, is already a place of 
seme military importance in the modern history of South 
Africa—a history t that is daily unfolding itself before our 
eyes; and the chances are that before many weeks or even 


THE 
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A NATIVE KRAAL, 


days are over, it may become unenviably more so. It is on 
the main line from the Cape to Buluwayo and northwards ; 
it was the starting-point of that most luckless sortie in all 





ON THE TRANSVAAL BORDER: THE MARKET SQUARE, 

the annals of unauthorised war-making—the Jameson 
Raid into the Transvaal, half a day’s ride distant; and if a 
war between British and Boer should unhappily break 





OLD MAFEKING. 


out, Mafeking is the first town likely to be visited 
by General Joubert and his troopers. Consequently, 
a new camp has just been made there, and reinforce- 
ments continue to arrive from 
Cape Town and other neighbour- 
ing places. Where, twelve years 


ago, only a few traders were 


gathered together, there is now 
a flourishing town, with its market 
for the sale by auction, early every 
morning, mostly of farm and 
garden produce; with its market 
square, made up of hotels and 
shops; with its club, too, its 
churches, its cricket-ground, its 
racecourse, and in the near future, 
peace permitting, its new Town 
Hall. About a mile from the town 
is the Kaffir village or staadt, very 
picturesquely situated, the river 
Molosso running by, with its fine 
waterfalls in the rainy season. 


The Kildonan Castle, launched 
on Tuesday, August 22, by 
the Fairfield Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Company, is the 
latest addition to Sir Donald 
Currie’s fleet of South African 
mail-boats. She has only one 
rival in that service, the Ainfauns 
Castle, launched from the same 
yard last May, and now ready 
for sea. Better than measure- 
ments will be the simple state- 
ment that the Cumpania and the 
Lucania are the only boats bigger 
than these ever built at Fairfield. 
Three hundred first-class passen- 
gers, one hundred and sixty 
second class, and nearly two 
hundred third class will soon have an opportunity of saying 
how well the Ai/donan Castle ‘‘ finds herself,” to use a 
phrase Mr. Kipling has made familiar, on her first trip: 


ah 
4 


LAUNCH OF THE “ KILDONAN CASTLE” ON THE CLYDE. 


Photo, Maclure, Macdonald and Co., Glasgow. 
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The parade-ground at Cape 
Town is big enough fo1 
the drills and manceuvres 
of even the exceptionally 
large body of British tr Ops 
to which it is now re- 
quired to give accommo- 
dation. Our accompany- 
ing Illustration gives a 
view of the last parade 
held there by General Sir 
William Butler, K.C.B., 
before he resigned his com- 
mand at the Cape. Sir 
William Butler, during his 
few months’ tenure of the 
command, has put ex- 
ceptional activity into the 
exercises on the parade- 
ground, with its back- 
ground of Table Mountain. 

The Boer Government, 
on its side, shows no signs 
of indifference to the 
crisis; and to-day we give 
a map showing the stra- 
tegical railway and camp 
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COLLECTING TRANSPORT DONKEYS. 





INSPECTION OF SOLDIERS BY LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR W. BUTLER AT CAPE TOWN PREVIOUS TO THEIR BEING ORDERED TO THE FRONTIER STATIONS. 
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on the Transvaal-Portu- 
guese boundary; and re- 
produce, besides, the snap- 
shot of a burgher—arms 
akimbo in his cart—in 
charge of a dozen donkeys 
he has bought on behalf 
of his authorities. The 
hardy ‘‘mule,” as this 
large breed of donkey is 
commonly called at the 
Cape, will, in fact, play a 
prominent part in any war 
in South Africa, even if 
no single member of the 
breed attains quite the 
importance the despatches 
assigned to his fallen con- 
Jrérein Havana. Mean- 
while, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech at Birmingham last 
Saturday has served to 
remind the South African 
tepublic that the sands 
are running, and that with 
them rests the policy thatis 
to decide for peace or war. 
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iw I t I lay ikel 
lw ! ling and weary of 
ind tl thousands 
wh i t is the procession 
made its way to the pier were conclusive 
proof of a keen appreciation of the arduous 
labours of the local committee. It was, 
indeed, a notable procession, eloquent of 
the unwearied organising labours of Mr. 
(reorg Foster | the | upport of 
Bo ” Peo] nd fully worthy of the 
! rd crowd which witnessed it. Naturally 
ne lays of ub juitous cycling, the 
wheel nm var is forms entered largely 
into the display of the day, and among 
the ladies whose effective schemes of 
decoration won admiring comments from 
the spectators special mention is due to 


Miss Edith Carpenter. Electing to give 


i visible interpretation of the idea of 
Britannia this young lady scored an 
undoubted success, and won a well-deserved 


prize by the skilful manner in which, with 
she re produced that figure which 
ulorns our copper coinage. Several prizes 
were offered for the best costume mounted 
on horseback, and the first of those awards 
was worthily bestowed upon Mr. Ernest J. 
Young for his striking representation of 
the Musketeer. Mr. Young had not made 


her cycle 


the mistake, so common with many who 
representations, of 


compt te in carnival 





MISS EDITH CARPENTER AS BRITANNIA: 
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CYCLE AND COSTUME. 


overloading his interpre- 
tation of the character he 
assumed. Indeed, it may 
be admitted that an artistic 
restraint was much in 
evidence at the Boscombe 
carnival, and the advance 
which this year’s festival 
marked over its predeces- 
sors is of good omen for 
the future of that popular 
function. 


If Sir Edmund Antro- 
bus's offer of Stonehenge 
and its surrounding acres 
on Salisbury Plain for 
£125,000 were to be ac- 
cepted by the Government, 
Sir Edmund would.-be a 
lucky man. But the price 
is based on a somewhat 
false analogy—that exist- 
ing between Stonehen 
and other unique rome 
of art, for which high 
rices have been id 
luring recent years. But 

works.of art are 
removables; they are 


THE BOS COMBE CARNIVAL 





THE REMAINS OF THE STONEHENGE CROMLECH, 
NOW BEING OFFERED FOR -SALE-FOR- THE -HUGE -PRICE OF £125,000. 


SECOND PRIZE IN. DECORATED MR. E. J. YOUNG 


IN 


Photo, Charles J Hughes. 
CAPTAIN BLACKBURN AND HIS BOAT, THE “GREAT WESTERN,” IN WHICH 
SAILED FROM GLOUCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, TO GLOUCESTER, ENGLAND. 


HE 


AS 








“THE MUSKETEER”’: 
GENTLEMEN’S COSTUME. 


liquid assets; they can be deposited as 
securities at Coutts’s Bank, of which Sir 
Edmund Antrobus is a partner. But 
Stonehenge is a fixture, if ever there was 
one. Its removal would destroy its history 
and its mystery—a mystery greater ‘‘ than 
the mystery hid underneath the Pyramid.” 
It has baffled alike the antiquary, the 
architect, the engineer. Inigo Jones attri- 
buted to the Romans the feat of placing 
one unwieldy stone upon another: with 
what appliances the engineer could scarce 
suggest , but the ty pical antiquary assigns 
the date to a remoter period, and the 
Druid gets his hoary allusion. ‘The value 
of Stonehenge lies in its interest and its 
authenticity, and these, again, depend upon 
its preservation where it now is, and also 
upon its remaining unenclosed. It is part 
of the landscape or it is nothing. These 
considerations may lessen Sir Edmund 
Antrobus’s chances of a sale, but they 
leave him and his heirs the benefactors of 
a large public of sightseers and the owners 
of a landmark that must never be removed. 


Lord George Hamilton was the other 
day congratulated by the Corporation of 
Deal on his appointment to be Captain of 
Deal Castle. The Secretary of State for 
India expressed himself delighted with 
Deal as a place of refreshment after official 
toil, the weight of which, he remarked, 
grew heavier and heavier for those who, 
hke himself, held offices with work 
external to England. For Deal air he 
had happy compliments, and for Deal 
Castle the prophecy that he should be 
able to make it, as time progressed and 
his armour grew rusty, more and more his 
home. Only one thing did he except from 
his praises—the service of trains between 
London and Deal, which, according to 
Lord George, in the season are always at 
least half an hour late. 


Kimberiey House, the country seat of 
the Earl of Kimberley, near Norwich, 
caught fire on Sunday morning. Lord 
Kimberley was there to assist in putting 





FIRST PRIZE 


7 out the flames, himself 
ponerse the water 
brought by carts from 
farms on the estate. The 
Wymondham fire brigade 
promptly arrived, and the 
flames were kept to the 
servants’ wing; so that 
the fine collection of 
pictures in the main 
block have suffered no 
damage. 


With the ending of the 
cricket season comes a 
budget of suggestions for 
the mending of the game 
itself. Lord Congleton, 
among others, appears as 
a reformer, with remedies 
for the prevention of the 
‘‘draw” that has made 
cricket one of the most 
tantalising of modern 
amusements. Lord Con- 
gleton would abolish the 
second innings altogether, 
so that ‘‘ stonewalling to 
make a stand would be- 
come a thing of the past.” 
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A GREAT ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT: THE SHIP-ELEVATOR ON THE DORTMUND-EMS CANAL, 
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WHERE THE PLAGUE HAS BROKEN OUT: VIEW OF RAILWAY STATION. 
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No. XLVI. 


Dunster 

—_ ia / 
UNSTER is a jewel of an old English place, which 
D you can call either a town or a village, according 
t your own minimising or magnifying way of 


looking at things. It 1s a jewel, too, that gains by 
its setting amid the most golden tract of Somersetshire. 
Minehead is under three miles away; the (Quantocks are 


at hand, and so is Porlock; Dunkerry Beacon is a land- 
mark; and Cleeve 
Abbey, within 
easy walking dis- 
tance, is held by 
many to be the 
most interesting 
ecclesiastical ruin 
in the county 
the county that 
holds Glaston- 
bury. The dis- 
trict abounds with 
attractions of sea 
and river, of 
mountain, valley, 
and plain. It will 
be best placed in 
the minds of some 
if described as 
within a longish 
walk of Watchet, 
whence we may 
make an ascent of 
Photo. Russell. the Brendon 
Hills, an out- 
lying spur of 
Exmoor, and there renew our acts of gratitude to the 
author of ‘* Lorna Doone.” 

Dunster itself takes its name (you will be told by any 
local antiquary) from the torre or tower which stood there 
as a fortress of the West Saxon kings. The dune was 
prefixed to indicate that the torre was built upon a hill. 
The place was once, though one might not think it, a 
manufacturing centre. Few people now know what sort 
of an article of dress is the piccadilly which gave its name 
to London’s largest artery of pleasure and travel. The 
dunster also, which borrowed its name from this innocent 
old-world village, so much farther from Piccadilly in moods 
and modes than even its 180 miles make it, was better 
known in the days of James I. than it now is; 
and here it was manufactured and put out to dry 
upon the neighbouring uplands of Grabhurst Hill. A 
relic of the old trade in kerseymeres is still to be seen in 
the very picturesque Yarn-market, an octagonal wooden 





Mr. Huan Covurrexay F. Loerrrecy, M.P. 





A VIEW FROM GRABHURST HILL. 


building with a high, gently sloping, eight-sided roof. The 
vane at the top consists of the monogram of George 
Luttrell, who repaired in 1647 the place which his grand- 
father and namesake built in 1600. This you pass in the 
middle of the main street, and right ahead you see aloft the 
Castle, grand in its greyness, and at this time of year 
surrounded by a sea of foliage which it proudly overtops. 
In fact, one of the timbers of the peaceful market is pierced 
by a shot fired of old from the dominating Castle. 

The Castle itself, which has been not unfitly called 
** the Alnwick of the West,”’ looked at least as impregnable 
in situation as Majuba Hill appeared to General Colley. 
King Stephen so found it, when he assailed William de 
Mohun here without effect. Before the Castle became 
again a centre of warfare, it had changed from the 
ownership of the Mohuns to that of the Luttrells, Lady 
Joan de Mohun selling it after the death of her husband 
in 1376 to Lady Elizabeth Luttrell, a cousin of the Black 
Prince. When in 1642 Mr. Luttrell, a Parliamentarian, 
held the Castle against the Royalist forces encamped at 
Minehead under the Marquis of Hertford, the local legend 
of its invincible strength became a fixed tradition. Yet, 
only a — later, on account of the difficulty of provisioning 
the beleaguered Castle, it was surrendered to the King’s 
forces, who held it for three years under the governorship 
of Colonel Francis Windham. Prince Charles, afterwards 
Charles IT., visited the Castle during this period, and slept 
in the room which is still commemoratively called by his 
name. Then the Parliament men became triumphant in 
all the country round, and Dunster alone held out for the 
King in all Somerset. Blake and Sydenham set out from 
Taunton to capture the Castle; but their mines were met 
by counter-mines. Betimes a party of King’s men, under 
Lord Hopton, came to the Castle’s relief; and all went 
very well then, until the fall of Royalist Exeter and Barn- 
staple freed a regiment of Roundheads, whom Fairfax sent 
to up Blake, and who did their work so well that 
Windham was obliged to capitulate after a siege of a hund- 
red and sixty days. That was an end of all the King’s horses 
and all the King’s men in Somerset, and the Parliament 


Castle. 


put forth an ordinance for the dismantling of Dunster 
Castle. Somehow that ordinance was never obeyed; and 
in 1648 Cromwell sent Prynne to confinement there—- 
rather fortunately for Prynne, who loved family papers and 
historic archives, and found plenty to his hand, for reading 
and for arrangement, in the muniment room at Dunster. 

The gateway by which you enter the Castle to-day is 
the same as that by which Prynne and Windham and 
Blake and Prince Charles entered it. In part, it was 
built in the thirteenth century, and in part in the fifteenth 
by Hugh Luttrell, whose son, Sir John, added to its area 
and its strength. The present front dates from the end 
of the eighteenth century, when Henry Fownes Luttrell 
ruled in the stately home of his fathers. More recent 
reconstructions have turned the interior into one 
large room nearly fifty feet long. The old Norman 
keep of the Mohuns, seen in ancient prints, has 
entirely perished. ‘Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century Francis Luttrell left his own and his century’s 
mark on the Castle by his decorations of some of the 
ceilings ; and our own time has not been without its con- 
tribution to the stability and the good looks of the place. 
The North Tower, the principal facade, has been remodelled 
and enlarged ; as much has been done for the Porch also; 
the Hall has been extended, and a tall tower built on the 
south front. Below, on the Terrace, by the way, isa prolific 
lemon-tree, trained against the wall, and near it a yew 
hedge at least fifty feet high, through an opening in 
which is seen a little stream—supplying that water in a 
landscape which Lord Beaconsfield, comparing big things 
to little, once said was like a mirror in a drawing- 
room. The Jawn has its own specialty—a wonderful 
echo, thrice self-repeated. These features may be admired 
on fixed days by the casual visitor, to whom the house 
itself is closed. ‘The books, pictures, and furniture are not 
in themselves very remarkable. A Cromwell, by Vandyck, 
is the best portrait that ever found its way thither; and 
the most curious that in which Lucas de Heere portrays 
some episode in the hfe of Sir John Luttrell, in the 
reign of Henry VIII., a picture that has among its 
accessories a man-of-war, apparently struck by lightning 
and deserted by its crew, but attended by a train of cloudy 
rather than heavenly females, one-of them bearing a sprig 
of olive. The story of Antony and Cleopatra is painted upon 
leather in imitation of tapestry, probably by a Venetian 
hand in the seventeenth century. 

Possibly the Luttrells would have been a more famous 
family outside the sphere of their local fame had Dunster 
been a borough that had sent for any length of time a 
representative to Parliament. Once in its history—and 
that was in 1360—it returned two members, but never 
again. Possibly, too, the warning 
of the neighbouring village of 
Williton, where lived Sir Reginald 
FitzUrse, one of the murderers of 
wie Thomas a Becket, may have damped 
any ambitions of the owners of 
Dunster Castle to frequent the Court 
or enter the service of Kings. Thus 
some familiar Luttrells are not the 
Luttrells of Dunster. Edward, the 
eighteenth - century engraver, was 
of Dublin ; the Luttrells of Luttrells- 
town, County Dublin, too, claim 
Colonel Henry Luttrell, who was 
accused of traitorous intercourse with the troops of William 
before the Battle of the Boyne, and was afterwards shot 
dead in his sedan-chair in the streets of Dublin. Of his two 
sons, One was raised to the peerage as Earl of Carhampton, 
whose younger son, Captain James Luttrell, seems to 
connect the two families, for he sat in Parliament for 
Milborne Port, Somerset, before he was arrested in 
Boulogne in 1793, and exhibited to the populace as 
brother of the King of England — his sister being, in 
fact, the wife of the Duke of Cumberland. His brother, 
the second Lord Carhampton, was the father, and a Wood- 
stock gardener’s daughter the 
mother, of Henry Luttrell, 
whose wit and verses Byron 





born in London in 1657, and labelled ‘‘a descendant of the 
Luttrells of Dunster Castle.’ 

jut in the quiet old church at Dunster appropriately 
lies at rest many a Luttrell who lived his own life with- 
out national celebrity, but with local importances and 


activities. After the Reformation the nave alone was 
considered necessary for public worship, and the choir 
passed to the owners of Dunster Castle, just as a 


portion of the ancient church at Arundel passed to 
the Dukes of Norfolk. After a long period of neglect, 








THE BARBICAN. 


the revival of interest in ecclesiology made itself felt 
in far Dunster. Mr. Street, R.A., was called in; the 
choir was restored, the altar re-erected under the eastern 
tower-arch, and the presbytery rebuilt in the LHarly 
English style, with an Eastern triplet that he imagined 
existed there of old. A great deal of oak has been 
used in the refurbishing of the church; and in these 
‘*glorious glooms”’ are carefully preserved the ancient 
tombs of the family in whose possession it has remained 
for so long a period, Chief among these is the richly 
canopied tomb, dating from the fifteenth century, of “ir 
Hugh Luttrell and his wife. The effigy of a lady of the 
Everard family has its beautiful canopy. ‘There is a 
massive stone altar of the early part of the thirteenth 
century, and the Perpendicular font is rudely but devotion- 
ally carved with emblems of the Passion. 

Out in the open air again, the visitor may stroll 
in the deer- park, with its miles of tempting rambles, 
its knolls and its dells and dingles, the delightful 
hollows filled to the brim with the foliage of oak- 
trees, smacking, indeed, of ‘Flora and the country 
green.” Back in the village, the visitor must linger by 
the wooden building, with its three overhanging storeys 
and high gable, which, despite all modern notions of the 
impracticability of the design, has weathered the storms of 
six hundred years. If the traveller is tempted to spend 
the night in the village, his last waking thoughts may well 
be touched with the genius of the place, for his bed-room 
at the Luttrell Arms—which was probably in old days a 
religious house—may be that which has a chimneypiece 
sculptured with the family escutcheons, as well as with 
two Elizabethan female figures, and the fable of Acton ; 
while out of the windows may still be seen the earthworks 
raised by Oliver’s men when they laid siege to the 
Castle that dominates the landscape by day and by night. 





praised ; whose conversation 
Lady Blessington found for ever | 
stimulating ; who sat to Count | 
d’Orsay for his portrait; whom 
Sydney Smith accused of think- 

ing that the muffins at Holland | 
House grew until he taught him 
better; and of whom we have | 
Raikes writing a melancholy 
sentence in his diary in 1843: 
‘** Luttrell has wandered over 
for a few days to Paris—pour 
chasser Tennui, though without 
effect. He has always been a 
welcome guest at all the great 
houses in London, but, alas! 
he is grown old and feels 
himself alone amidst a new 
generation.” Only once do 
we find the Somersetshire 
seat of the Luttrells made 
direct mention of in _ the 
standard Dictionaries of 
Biography—and that is under 
the entry of Narcissus Luttrell, 
annalist and bDibliographer, 
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OVER THE 


In these summer days of breathless heat it is pleasant even 
to let panting imagination slip away to cool country scenes 
where some movement of moorland air stirs the scented 
heather. To be there in the flesh following staghounds 
at speed over those purple billows, or plunging after the 


clamorous pack through tall fern - brakes that brush 
softly against your  horse’s heaving flanks, down 
into shadowy combes where brooks tumble among 


moss-covered boulders under interlacing branches of oak 
and ash, should be happiness enough for ordinary mortals. 

The theme has inspired many writers. Charles Kingsley, 
who was not less a sportsman than a lover of nature, 
thought it worthy of his noblest prose and most rhythmic 
Whyte - Melville by it to an 
enthusiasm that vibrates through the most vivid pages 
of his most fascinating book, and duller men touched by 


numbers. was moved 


its charm have grown eloquent in praise of a sport that is 


set in scenes of enchanting beauty. One need not be 


either poet or sportsman to feel the spell, but he will have 


EXMOOR 
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HEATHER AFTER 


glen by brawling stream or fern-fringed cliffs, against 
the of the with 


cadence. Their domain is the open moor, across which 


which surf Severn Sea beats musical 
they wander wild and free as the wind that warns them 
of danger or guides them to safety. ‘They are in no 


fighting mood now, being by nature endowed with a 
discretion that is in some circumstances the better part of 
valour; but when the time comes, any one of them will 
be ready to turn and face his foes with teeth firmly set, 
calm courage in his eye, and a warrior’s pride in every 
stately gesture. 

I have hundreds of bay, but never 
one that showed a trace of fear when ‘ set up,” his buck 
to a rock and room for the free sweep of his formidable 
roundabout. If that herd of 


lusty stags knew their own strength 


seen stags at 


antlers twenty - three 
in combination, 
they would be more than a match for any pack of hounds 
that hunted Exmoor. It is not often that they 


keep together in this way; and few have 


ever 


men seen 














WITH THE DEVON AND 


something of both in his composition before he has been long 
under its influence. Anthony Huxtable, riding among his 
hounds across that little bridge at Exford on his way 
from the kennels to Cloutsham or Haddon, or to some 
favourite fixture away beyond the treeless forest of 
Exmoor, looks to a stranger the picture of a lithe and 
active huntsman — nothing more. But ride beside him, 
making sure first of all that your horse will not lash out 
at one of those precious hounds; turn the talk to stag- 
hunting, and you will soon discover that beneath the quiet 
undemonstrative manner is hidden a depth of enthusiasm 
which no prosaic pursuit could foster. He is an artist in 
woodcraft, a naturalist in knowledge of red deer and 
their haunts. And so in a different degree it is 
with every farmer, every simple-minded horseman, and 
nearly every villager within the wide limits of ‘ red- 
deer land.” 

Yet, for all that has been written about Exmoor 
and its sport there are people who will look askance 
at the mere mention of stag-hunting, and wax virtuously 
indignant over ‘‘the cruelty of chasing these tame 
animals with a pack of fierce hounds.” Tame for- 
sooth! Look at the picture Mr. Wollen has drawn of a 
noble herd sweeping across the Exmoor ridges, and confess 
that these antler-crowned monarchs of the forest are no 
tame, park-fed deer or timorous captives turned out from 
a cart for the sport of an hour. ‘Their homes are in the 





SOMERSET STAGHOUNDS : 





TAKING 


such a herd break cover, crashing like cavalry scouts 
through the thickets to form squadron where the tall 
brake-fern half covers them from view, and then dash off 
for the open moor, their hoofs spurning the shingle that 
slips beneath them as they climb the steep combe-head. 
It is the habit of stags, young and old, when they have 
cast off from their antlers the soft ‘‘ velvet” of an 
ignominious state, to herd together for a time towards the 
end of August, not shunning, but not yet courting the 
society of hinds. 

They may often be found thus, a gathering of fancy- 
free bachelors secluded on the fringe 
of a great wood. But the old stag is a wily animal, not 
above the mean trick of securing his own safety at the 
expense of some weaker young one. They scatter and try 
to baffle pursuit by a hundred shifts that wild deer are 
cunning in. But when caught at a disadvantage, before 
there is a chance of doubling back into the tangled thickets, 
the only hope of safety for them may be in the swiftness 
that leaves pursuers far behind. It is not true woodcraft 
to lay the pack on after them then, and no true sportsmen 
would be guilty of that act.- The huntsman’s business is 
to let his wise old ‘‘tufters” follow the herd until a 
‘*warrantable deer,” parting company, takes a line of its 
own. 
Then the tufters, half wearied by their work in cover, 
may be stopped by a whipper-in, while the huntsman 


in glades or 


WILD 





425 


RED DEER. 


trots quickly back by woodland path or zig-zag sheep- 
track, 
coming for the pic k. 


twanging his horn lightly as a signal that he is 
But at times circumstances and the 
cunning of red deer combine to baffle the craftiest huntsman 
or most resolute hounds. So long ag these twenty-three 
stags held together they were safe from pursuit from all save 
a few straggling hounds. Untila deer could be separated the 
tufters would not be stopped, and until they were stopped 
the pack could not be laid on. So the field of keen sports- 
men and even keener women saw from afar off th «chase 
sweeping away from them. They saw the line of branch- 
ing antlers like a moving forest disappear over the farther 
the tufters a white thread the 
heather, while huntsman and whipper-in were riding hard 
to hold the chase in And there the disappointed 
field waited long, listening in vain for the welcome sound 
of Antony’s horn. What they could not see the 
rapturous delight expressed on the faces of a fortunate 


crest, and mere among 
view. 
was 


few who had got away on the huntsman’s heels and kept 





THE HOUNDS TO THE MEET OVER EXFORD BRIDGE. 


their places there on pretence 
tufters. 

He had no thought but of duty, and was riding for 
all he knew to see where the first stag would separute 
and get the few leading hounds on to that line. But his 
companions would have been more than human if they 
had not enjoyed the good the Fates provided without much 
care for those who were cooling their heels and fanning 
their vexation on the hills far behind. It is not every day 
a man can ride the line of twenty-three noble stags, and 
watch them bounding lightly over the heather and the sedge, 
where every yard is sound galloping ground now. So he sits 
down to follow where the ‘‘ dappled darlings” lead, and he 
may ride his hardest without fear of pressing them off the 
line, for they run mute, ravished by the sweet scent that is 
wafted across the heather. 

The rapture of pace takes hold of pursuers as they 
sweep downhill, rushing through bracken with a sound 
that is soft and pleasant, or struggling hard to keep 


of aiding him to stop the 


with hounds as they breast -the next slope. It is a 
long chase, and before they see the end of it they 
have covered six straight miles of moor. All this 
while their less fortunate friends have been waiting 


where the pack is kennelled or winding their way 
across the deep combes, anxious to catch another view 
of Antony and his tufters, but hopelessly out of the 
hunt. 


H. H. 8S. PEARSE, 
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A REMARKABLE RUN: HUNTSMEN IN PURSUIT -OF A FiNE HERD OF TWENTY-THREE STAGS. 
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Photo. Scott and Son, Exeter. 


DARTMOUTH HARBOUR ON THE OCCASION OF THE REGATTA. 


i 
bs 


THE SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS MARCHING THROUGH INVERNESS AFTER THEIR RECRUITING EXPEDITION, 


DARTMOUTH 
REGATTA. 
Dartmouth, standing upon 
an estuary ol the Dart, 
is a favourite haunt of 
tourists at this season, and 
for their advantage is the 
regatta timed to be held 
before August is over. The 
view of the Harbour, which 
is here given, shows it in 
all the bustle and bravery 
ot the races of this year, 
which came to a very 
SUCCE ssful conclusion last 

Saturday. 


HIGHLANDERS AT 
INVERNESS. 
Inverness on the Tuesday 
of last week turned out in 
full force to welcome the 
2nd Battalion of the Sea- 
forth Highlanders, on their 
way back to Fort George, 

after their recruiting 
pedition to the North. The 
Magistrates and the Town 
Councillors met the mili- 
tary at the boundary of 
the borough, and provided 
the men with a dinner, and 
the officers witha banquet of 
cake and wine and words. 
Sir Robert Finlay, Q.C., 
M.P., declared that ‘all 
Scotland was proud, the 
Highlands were proud, and 
most of all the capital of 
the Highlands was proud 
of the military spirit that 
animates the Highlands of 
Scotland.” 


Photo. Watson and Senior, Inverness. 
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STUDIES FROM LIFE AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS: No. XXVIII._THE MARABOU STORK. 


By Lascettes anp Co., 13, Firzroy Srreet, W. 























ON HAVING SEEN BETTER DAYS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON 

I do not t nk that, for choice, there is a sadder « xpression 
th ‘ f the English language than that about a 
! tter days It was forcibly recalled 
to t by my stumbling against an old triend 
whom the remark aptly applied. The 
mW e me ashock as of some cold-water douche, 
s i] iministered and chilling in its intensity. Not 
the genu loafer, bred and born. You know that 
Val f the human species well. There is the shifty, 
hangdog expression which never leaves him, and marks 
} 1 all } kind; there is the cunning leer with 
which he greets a loophole in your armour of 
“iurate indifference to his whines; and there is the 
marked contempt for any suggestion with 


which i may favour him in the way of recommending 
honest work as a panacea for the ills which affect him. 
He has brazen effrontery also, your regular loafer, which 
when it is exercised on helpless women, with no near 


ind a stick, causes them to disburse 


presence of a man 
And he despises not only the 


charity in a reckless fashion. 


but even the meat which falls to him from the rich 


cruin vs 
mans table You can see him pitch away the sandwiches 
cook has given him whenever he gets round the corner, 
with hi Yah, and not even a bloomin copper !” What 
the professional loafer desires is cash, hard cash, which he 
jauy melt into beer and baccy at the nearest public-house. 
Not the loafer, but the real broken-down soul, is the 
man I mean. He is broken in mind and body alike. I 


looked at my old friend, and my heart sobbed for him, and 
I am not an unduly sentimental person given to spon 
tearfulness on all tut there he was, 
shabby of attire, with the knee of one trouser-leg patched, 
and the feet of both frayed irreparably A pair of boots 
of the type you have seen tossed up by the waves on the 
beach, and probably not neighbours; a coat bleached 
green out of its original blackness by the sun; a collar 
frayed but clean; a tie which « dustman would have 
rejected had you offered it for *unday wear, and a hat a 
size too big for him, and also undergoing the bleaching pro- 
cess on the instalment principle; a face pale and gaunt with 
want, but with the semblance of better things in it, and the 
evidences of lingering respectability in that it was clean 
and well shaven——he had spent his last penny on the 
barber: hands clean also, but too white and delicate to 
have done much in the way of manual labour — this was 
the man who had been a college chum anda right good 
fellow once upon a tine, now standing at the corner of the 
street, wishful to slink away into the twilight, as he had 
been theoretically vanishing away into that terrible abyss 
that swallows the social units who have gone under, whom 
the world knows no more, and for whom nobody seems to 


taneous occasions, 


care at all. 


Granted that my friend's faults had contributed to his 
downfall —his story was not one of wilful wrongdoing, but 
rather one of carelessness, aided by the despair that seizes 
many & man when his home is unhappy—lI say, is there 
any man among us who, coming across one whu has “* 
better days,”’ does not feel a pity and a sorrow that often 
defy expression? It is a wreck you are looking at, a total 
wreck perhaps, drifting, drifting, till it is submerged and 
disappears, A wreck of all that makes life worth living to 
any of us, and the loss of friends, reputation, and even of 
the clean linen and the decent fare that are conditions for 
successful and pleasant living anywhere. Allow and admit 
that some of this human flotsam and jetsam has brought 
itself to the gutter, even then your pity must well up within 
you; for this is no inhernted beggary and ruin, but a some- 
thing that has overtaken the man, it may be, in the fullness 
of his hopes, and laid him lower far than the tramp. 


seen 


If it is your washerwoman who is ill and sad, or your 
workman that has been tasting of the Waters of Marah, 
you find it easy to relieve that phase of human need. 
Loaves and blankets, tea and sugar, and coals and a 
doctor's visit, and a little money to eke out things will do 
wonders to make a paradise where formerly there was 
patient misery and despair. Aspiration here there is 
none, and of yearning after the past, save in so far as 
that past meant food and raiment and decent employ- 
ment, there may be no sign. But it is all so different 
with your friend who has *‘ seen better days.” ‘lo his cold 
and hunger is added the inexpressible pain of having to 
starve when once he had his fill, and of having to herd with 
the offscourings of mankind, when once he was an honoured 
guest beside you and me and other folk. If ever there was 
a tragedy in human life, I say you face it when anywhere 
you meet the man who has * been something better,” and 
the problem of giving him a helping hand is an infinitely 
more complex one than that involved in relieving the 
wants of the poor but deserving ple of whom your 
curate knows at least fourscore. want to see a good 
deal more sympathy expressed for the poor souls whose 
cause I am pleading—as much, at least, in the way of 
money and help, as is lavished on missions to convert 
respectable Jews or to wile away Chinamen from the 
doctrines of Confucius. There is surely as much true 
Christianity to be exemplified in the rescue of a man who 
has gone under as in the attempt to lead the heathen 
towards the light. 


I heard the story of his struggles from my friend’s own 
lips. He was trying to pass me, but I arrested him, and 
deliberately walked him into a small restaurant, where the 
cheerful French waiter appreciated the situation and gave 
my friend a meal that made him a new man, as he phrased 
it. Then there were communications with friends, with the 
result that something to do abroad was at last evolved out of 
the kindness of those who do many good actions whereof the 
world hears nothing at all, and I believe better days are 
dawning once again for our waif. I always remember Richard 
Baxter's exclamation when he beheld «a man being carted 
off to the gallows ‘* There, but for the grace of God, goes 
Richard Baxter!’’ Who among us knows what fate has 
in store for him that he cannot pity and help the man who 
most needs his aid—the weary soul who has ‘seen better 
days” ? 


1899. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Chess Editor. 


with a further copy’ We greatly 
your diagram has been mislaid 


Communications for this department should be addressed to the 


M D Greaaoxr Will you oblige us 
regret that in our mass of correspondence 


S RJ (Norwich It has not been done before to our knowledge. 

G Franke Problem to hand The point you mention shall be considered 
in its examination 

C W ‘Sunbury Very welcome. 

Coxrecr Soturions Or Prostems Nos. 2879 and 2880 received from C A M 
Penang) and Banarsi Das (Moradabad); of No. 2881 from Upendranath 
Maitra Chinsurah) and Banarsi Das (Moradabad); of No. 2886 from 
Pambo, Mrs Dorothy Fyson (Higham), Jacob Verrall (Rodme ll), Captain 
J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), and W M Kelly (Worthing 

Correct Sotutions or Prostem No. 2887 received from Shadforth, 
George Stillingfleet Johnson (Cobham), W M Kelly (Worthing), Edward 
M Fyson (Higham), Pambo, T G (Ware), Reginald Gordon (Kensington), 
G Cole Swansea), Alpha, Albert Wolff (Putney), F Graves (Brighton), 

J 8 (Hampstead), Charles Burnett, T Keates (Burslem), 


Cheltenham , T Roberts, Sorrento, Edith Corser (Reigate), 
t Mays (Bedford), © E Perugini, Rudge, 8 Davis (Leicester), 
F Dalby, H 8 Brandreth (Cauterets), KR Worters (Canterbury), C M A B, 
W dA Bernard (Uppingham), Joseph Dean (Oughtsbridge), H Le Jeune, 
J H Warburton Lee Whitchurch), Marcella (Cambridge), W P K (Clifton), 
Henry A Donovan (Listowel), Meursius Brussels), F Harrison (Liverpool), 
and Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth). 





































So_uTion Or Prosiem No. 2886.—By C. W. (Sudbury). 
wHitt BLACK 
1. R to Kt 2nd P takes Kt 
2. Q takes P (ch K takes Q 
3. R mates 
If Black play 1. R takes R, then 2. Kt takes R, ete. 
PROBLEM No, 2880.—By E. 8. Camptine. 
BLACK. 
WY); WY, "UY, 
y Yj Yyy YY 
YY, Yj YY YY Y Lj YY 
We WM Yb Yl 
Yi ft: Y, 
Yst4n +/, y Yl 
Y Vf WY YY, 
Ya Vitbd s Wy Vie 
WY Vitis 
yy 
= YY 
YY, 
YY — YW 
YUp=UOU!™¥Zg 
YU: => QM“: 
YY yy te: Wits 
YY WY YY Yp-==Y7 
Yj yy Y Uy} L Z 
WMéd Y Wl Y 
yyy 
UF ; Wt Ve 
YU tH Uy, WY YY 
YU, YA, Yj Y YY 
Uy Z RG —YY 
VM “Metta pe} 
WWMUL g YY; 
Q Yjywi; 
YOY yy Wi 
Util VM lb 
Y , Yip Wy, 











WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN COPENHAGEN, 
Game played between Messrs. A.C. Rosenpaut and C, Dag. 
French Defence. 

pLack (Mr. D.) waite (Mr. R. 
P to K 3rd 12. P to K Kt 4th 
P to Q 4th 13. Castles Q R 
14. Kt takes Kt 
15. B takes B 
16. Kt to Q 2nd 
17. P takes P P takes P 
18. K R to Kt sq P to K B 5th 

The advance looks tempting, but the 
piece cannot be safely won. Q to K 2nd 
would have prevented a good deal of what 
immediately ensues. 
19. Kt takes P 
20. Q to Kt 3rd (ch) K to K 2nd 
21. Q to B7th B to K Bsq 

If R to K 2nd, White can win either by 
R takes P (ch), K to B sq, Q to R Sth (ch), 


BLACK (Mr. D.) 
R to K sq 

Kt to K 5th 

P takes Kt 

R P takes B 

P to K B 4th 


wire (Mr. R.) 
1. P to K 4th 
2. P to Q Ath 
3. P takes P 
The «bjection to this move is that it 
frees Black's Queen's Bishop 
P takes P 
Kt to K B 3rd 
B to K Kt 5th 
B to Q 3rd 
Q Kt to Q 2nd 
Castles 


B to R 4th 


3. 

4. B to Q 3rd 

5. Kt to K B 3rd 
6. B to K 3rd 

7. Q Kt to Q 2nd 
&. P to Q B 8rd 
9. P to K R 3rd 
10. Q to B 2nd 

This square isa good one for the Queen 
generally.and in this case the object isto 
CastleQR. P to K Kt 4th might also be 


P takes B 


played. K takes R, R to Kt 8q (ch), ete. 
10. P to Q B 3rd 22. Ktto Kt5 (ch) K to R 3rd 
11. B to B Sth B to Kt 3rd 23. Q to B Sth Resigns 


CHESS IN AMSTERDAM. 
Game played in the Tournament between Mr. H. E. Arxins 
and Dr. MANNHEIMER. 


(Queen's Gambit declined.) 
wuire (Mr. A. BLACK (Dr. M.) waite (Mr. A.) BLack (Dr. M.) 
1. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th A strong move, threatening 18. P to 
Q Gth, B takes P; 19. Kt to Kt Sth, ete. 


2. P to @ B 4th P to K 3rd 
3. KttoQ@B38rd Ktto K B 3rd 
4. B to Kt Sth 


Hence the exchauge of Black's powerful 
Queen's Bishop is presently forced, which 
is in White's favour. 


It is an open question whether BtoB 4th 17. P takes P 
at once is not better. It has to come there 18, Q Kt takes P B takes Kt 
later. 19. B takes B QR to Q sq 

4. B to K 2nd 20. Q to B 4th B to Q 3rd 

5. P to K 3rd Castles 21. Kt to Kt 4th Kt to K sq 

6. Kt to B 3rd P to Q Kt 3rd 22. P to B 5th 

7. B to Q 3rd P takes P Another fine move. Q to B 3rd threatens 
8. B takes P B to Kt 2nd mate, but the answer would be P to K 
9. Gastles QKttoQ2nd = KB 4th. 
10. Q to K 2nd P to B 4th 22. P to K R 4th 
11. B to B 4th Kt to R 4th 23. P takes P P takes Kt 

It does not appear that any good comes 24. R takes B P 
of this move, and the necessity of sup- A very good finish, where almost any- 


thing is good. 24. Q takes Kt P is another 


porting the piece by P to Kt 3rd is another 
way, and appears fatal at once to Black. 


argument against it. 


12. B to K 5th R to Bsq 24. R takes R 
13. BteQ Kt3rd_ PP to Kt 3rd 25. P takes R (ch) KtoR 
14.Q@ RtoQsq Kt takes B 26. Q to B 3rd (ch) K to R 2nd 
15. Kt takes Kt Q to B 2nd |27. Bto K 4th (ch) K toR 3rd 
16. P to B 4th Kt to Kt 2nd 28. Q to R8th (ch) K to Kt 4th 
17. P to Q Sth 29. R to Q Sth (ch signs. 


In the Amateur Tournament at Amsterdam recently brought to a con- 











clusion, Mr. H. E. Atkins, the English representative, won the first prize 
with fifteen clear wins, an almost record performance. 

NOTE. 
It is particularly requested that ali SKETCHES and 
PHOTOGRAPHS senf fo THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


News, especially those from Abroad, be Marked on the 
Back with the Name and Address of the Sender, as 
well as with the Title of the Subject. All Sketches 
and Photographs used will be paid for. 
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LAZYLAND IN LEAF. 


CLEMENT SCOTT. 


BY 


Like the philosophic Mina in the ‘* Gaiety Girl,” I am 
quite prepared to accept any other material delight when 
‘*T can’t get currant-cake.”” In other words, when I am 
crowded out of Poppyland, I can accept with pleasure the 
peace and parks and lovely villages to be found in Leafy 
Lazyland. They are, in fact, twin sisters by the sea, One 
is in Norfolk, the other in Suffolk—* Silly Suffolk,” as 
they foolishly call it; whereas, in fact, my friends in this 
beautiful county are as sharp, as courteous, and as good 
fellows to boot as I have found in any of my wanderings 
in this dear old England of ours. 

How well I remember the happy August time, some 
years ago, when by good luck my steps were turned 
towards Lazyland! I had discovered a pretty nest of a 
farm at a tiny village called Middleton, in the very heart 
of the Garden of Suffolk. Here I ruralised for several 
delightful dreamy weeks, sprawling on the grass in the 
meadows, reading books in the hollow of ancestral oaks, 
and soothed with the companionship of old horses and 
cattle and the alluring sounds of an old sunny farmyard 
But little did I know when I entered the gates of Lazy- 
land the joys that were in store for me. One day, strolling 
across the fields, | discovered Yoxford and its famous old 
coaching inn, ‘‘ The Tuns,” to which is attached one of the 
most picturesque bowling-greens in East Anglia, with its 
fringe of trees, its background of old buildings, its peep 
of Yoxford’s pointed spire, and its little arbours dotted 
about on the green for ** talking age and whispering lovers 
made,” in the warm daytime and at night devoted to the 
pipes and ale of the rural members of the famous Yoxford 
sowling Club. I have ever held that Yoxford is one of the 
prettiest and most romantic villages in all England. It is 
wedged in by two beautiful parks; it is only a short mile 
from Darsham Station on the Great Eastern main line, though 
not a shriek or a whistle can be heard in this miniature 
paradise,~* where I said if there’s peace to be found in 
the world the heart of the humble can look for it here.” 

Peace and paradise did I say? Well, it was so once; 
but it is my evil destiny to be the means of destroying 
rural felicity. Something that I had written about the 
sequestered farm in Lazyland brought down one of the 
best but the noisiest of good fellows, a London character, 
who soon made hay of the tranquillity of our small farm at 
Middleton. He could play the piano and sing to his own 
accompaniment. He could tell a good story as well, if not 
better, than any of his boon companions, and he was a 
champion sitter-up. So what with his society, his laughter, 
his anecdotes, and his charm, we all of us turned day into 
night, the old farmer took to singing Suffolk songs until 
daylight did appear, and the villagers who used to be in 
bed at sundown were found in the farm parlour dancing 
and singing music-hall ditties when chanticleer was indulg- 
ing in his first lusty morning crow. 

But little did I imagine that Yoxford would ever 
abandon its charm of restfulness. But here, alas! the 
religious minority has apparently got the ‘‘ whip-hand” of 
the rest-loving majority. I strolled into my beloved Yox- 
ford the other day, across the park from Darsham. It was 


vne of the loveliest summer evenings imaginable. ‘The 
huge trees were in the perfection of their leafy glory. The 


cattle and the horses browsed and nibbled half asleep. 
The sun was setting over Cockfield Hall, that grand monu- 
ment of old architecture, now well restored; and passing 
through the white gate of the park into the village, you 
literally might have heard a pin drop under the shadow of 
the grand old church. It was on a Wednesday evening, 
and after a stroll on the old familiar bowling-green whilst 
the eggs and the ham were frizzling for supper, the even- 
ing bells for service at the old church rang out, giving a 
tone and character to the peaceful scene. To hear an 
organ play for evening service in a village church, and to 
enjoy the music and the hymn-tunes through the open 
doors and windows, is a rare addition to any pastoral 
picture. It cannot possibly disturb the peaceful bowlers 
on the green, or the contented labourers in their cottage 
gardens trimming their flower-beds, or the residents at the 
old inn who come down here for the sole purpose of quiet 
and the restoring solitude of nature. But I am sorry to 
say that this intense love of nature, the atmosphere of this 
ideal village, with its handsome church and undisturbed 
‘*God’s Acre,”’ does not suit the ‘‘unco’ guid” of Yoxford. 
They desire to be in evidence. It does not suit the clergy- 
man—doubtless a very admirable and conscientious man— 
to go quietly to his church, to ascend the reading-desk or 
pulpit, to meet his congregation in the place appointed, to 
preach to them, to pray with them, and to sing with them 
within the four walls of an established church. Apparently, 
in order to obtain converts, as they call it, or to lecture the 
‘*man in the street,” they are bound to borrow a leaf out 
of the book of the equally conscientious Salvationists, 
who are true to a perambulating religion. So what 
do you think they do in restful Yoxford when the 
evening church service is over? They drag a har- 
monium into the churchyard, and they sing, and they 
preach, and they bellow, and they scream for a good hour, 
whilst the Yoxford babies—some of them sick—are trying 
to get to sleep, and whilst the lovers of Yoxford restful- 
ness wish them with all their good intentions heartily at 
Jericho. Ibsen says the ‘minority is always right”; I 
think they are mostly wrong. Anyone interrupting a 
church service is rightly called to order and punished, but 
why should there not be some check or toleration when there 
is conspicuous brawling in the grand cathedral of Nature, 
with its aisles of trees and its sanctuary of rest? Until 
some mutual concession is made the prettiest village in all 
England will have lost its accustomed charm for ever. 

If you want to see the Garden of Suffolk to perfection 
I advise you to put yourself in the care and guidance 
of mine host of the Yoxford Tuns, or one of his athletic 
sons, known on every running ground and football field in 
the county. For David Beatton is what they call in the 
ecclesiastical world ‘a pluralist.” He owns the Tuns, where 
he looks after the bowling club, the village traffic, and the 
holiday-makers who make this famous old inn their head- 
quarters for countless excursions by bike or trap or coach. 
He is landlord of another very celebrated coaching inn, 
the Bell at Saxmundham, to which the travellers of com- 
merce flock in abundance. 
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their a is ind in fa ich 18 the pos n that the men 
of the vn i laward to the American husbands and 
father f to be the most indulgent in the world, in 
those circles where means permit \ man devotes himself 
to business, and i perfect slave to it, simply in _— 
that his famuil hall have plenty of money to spend on 
dress, diver ind domestic comfort. Nowhere are such 
plaints heard of overwork and inadequate recompense as 
among t il rs’ wives of America; but nowhere, on 
the other hand, do women, as wives and daughters, receive 
so much poured at their feet, generously and without 
compensatory demands on their freedom and service, as 
among the American upper classes, 

Thus it is that we see the American woman visitor 
spending so gaily in London; she will never be sat in 
judgment upon for her purchases! But this does not 
mean that she is an extravagant buyer. Whether it be 
that the Americans have a fixed belief that shopkee pers 


them (an unfounded 
over with an 
cert nly 
amount 


increase the price for 
suspicion), or whether it be that they come 
exaggerated inpression of the lower prices here, 
they are apt to hagel and object to the 
asked in a way that London shopkeepers, unused to such 
bargaining, find very trying. But still, the custom of the 
American ladies is worth conciliating, for in the long run 
they buy largely, and so what new things there are to be 

en are laid out forthem. Hats, furs, and tailor costumes 
rere the lead in the list. 


are sure to 


over 


Tall crowns are coming in with the hats of autumn, it 
appears—quite **jam-pot’’ crowns, round and stiff, usually 
above wide brims, though the curly, close brim of the 
boat-shape is not ignored. They are so tall, those crowns, 
that they take five rows of black velvet ribbon round them, 
with appropriate intervals. In one example, tiny paste 
buckles closed the ends of each velvet str: ap exac tly at the 
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front, and cocks’ feathers trimmed the side of the chapeau. 
In another, a large rosette of black decorated the front 


of the felt hat, and the fine velvet bands that ran 
round the tall crown terminated beneath the rosette, 
two ostrich feathers waving over all; the brim curve d 
down over the brow in front, but rose at the sides, 
showing a gathered lining of white chiffon culmi- 
nating in a rosette that lifted the brim higher at 
the left than the right side. Chiffon and felt and velvet 


sounds an incongruous mixture, but it obtains favour on 
most of the autumn avant-couriers in the millinery line. 
In one model of heliotrope velvet the jam-pot crown and 
moderate brim were both covered with the material 
slightly gathered; the trimming consisted of a large smart 
bow of the velvet edged all round with a narrow bordering 
of white chiffon. A fawn felt hat, again, was trimmed 
with fawn velvet puckered loosely round the tall crown, 
this velvet being lined with white chiffon, of which 
a full twist rested under the left brim to tip it over—for 
the somewhat awkward fashion of wearing the hat so 
tipped is not to be numbered with things of the past 
as yet. 


also 


As to the furs, the most noticeable feature seems to be 
the entire abolition of folds at the shoulder in the sleeve; 
the new sealskins are cut absolutely tight there. Also 
they are betrimmed with coarse guipure lace in the form of 
jabots and frills, and in one case a seal mantle had a 
collarette of thick lace turned down over the bust, and a‘ 
a corresponding line at the back, the edges wired to make 
it stand out. In tailor-made dresses there seems nothing 
new ; the coat and skirt style reigns supreme, spade fronts 
vie for favour with revers auld separate vests, and braid in 
many rows is a favourite trimming, either combined with 
many rows of stitching or strappings. The new colour is 
a sort of grenat, inclining to mulberry; it is rather trying 
to the complexion, but it is relieved by black being intro- 
duced as the vest collar or facing to the revers. Coats are 
being made shorter at the back than at the front. Skirts 
in these heavier materials for autumn wear are not being 
made with flounces, shaped or full; they are cut plain— 
trained, I regret to report, in almost all cases—but de- 
pendent for decoration on lines of braiding or stitching, 
and sometimes left quite plain. 


Charming demi-toilette gowns are illustrated this week. 
One is a combination of black chiffon and white lace. The 
lace makes the transparent sleeves (these can have a white 
chiffon foundation over a silk lining if preferred), and also 
is arranged in lines on the skirt and so as to simulate a 
zouave on the bodice, finishing under a rosette of the black 
chiffon in the centre. The second gown is constructed in 
white net embroidered in rings, and combined with satin 
cut into lappets, each of which is edged round with silver 
fringe and embroidered in jewels. 


fact was mentioned in the course 
Court 


An interesting little 
of the Dreyfus trial. Maitre Labori informed the 
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of a cor n that he had (years ago) with one of the and to be called upon for help and sympathy in time of 
prese Hirst put Dreyfus’s present danger. Pleasant it is that one heart should beat for you, 
ud t a ruth as to how the case but it is better when the head above that heart has been 
had | law led that he ‘‘talked thinking hard on your behalf, and when the lips, that are 
tix fe nd nder the also very pleasant to kiss, give wise counsel.” He ascribes 
d f Dreyfus was tl m this confidential relation to the freedom of acquaintance 
f t 5 nd Madame La between youn = people before marriage, which starts the 
thu i r of her brilliant y! rey en in wife several years ahead of a European 
hu one in knowledge of the manly nature. But an American 
lady, talking over with me the position of American women, 
x nA tm thats lem iat : went to the very root of the matter, and maintained that 
f Stont of that ‘ the wife’s position there is owing to the almost universal 
rg } | co-education of American boys and girls. ‘You see,” 
t . to a mal she declared, ‘‘ young men can’t think PPR tha so 
‘ led end & very much wiser and ‘brainier’ than the girls whom 
| re frivolous, pretty doll, and they have always seen competing with them in class on 
ffairs and encouraging tl such an equality, often going above them, and never 
P f her thonaht rT hava noted conspicucusly, and as a whole a bit sillier or duller than 

P 0 { Hustrious one of { sails the boys themselves.” 

= , : aepientg 5 soit 

+ te i ; r il] ‘ og ‘th , ! : There is a good deal of human nature in women. The 
; my 2a of ‘the wien ond nocd frequency with which middle-aged women of means marry 
| her husband’s thoughts and action PA ole men much younger than themselves is becoming quite 
Mrs. Oliphant Lives of the Blackwoods he startling. Tully a dozen instances could be cited of og 
founder and maker of the great publishing house infor: widowed peeresses remarried to men far their juniors; but 
a business correspondent, in a great and sara us crisis of not to trench on private life, the last half-year has given 
€ ffairs, that his opinion had been mortified iain, Ts the world the very public instance of Madame Adelina 
had talked it over with Mrs. Blackwood.” The third Patti taking a husband comparatively youthful. George 
tlustrat of coniugal confidence is in the “ Life of Khot and Madame de Stael are examples of women 
lon wm Yow When invited to take prefer- whose literary eminence gave them the opportunity of 
mant. hie reniy was that he could not decide till he had doing the same thing; and it is pretty obvious that if a 


discrepancy in years between a married pair is generally 
on the other side, that is not because middle-aged women 
would not be as willing, if they were as able, as men of the 
same age to marry young partners! Women who have 


had time to see his wife and consult her opinion. 


In Mrs. Oliphant’s own autobiography there is one of 


her vivid word-sketches of quite a different kind of husband, . : other gracious gifts from fortune to cover their years, and 
in the person of Mr. Blackett, the publisher. *‘* Mrs. : to allow them a choice in the matter, prove themselves no 
Blackett was a fine creature, very much more clever than t whit more sensible in this respect than men. 

her husband, though treated by him in any serious matter as aa 

though she had been a little girl. I remember on vs 4 I say more sensible: yet, who knows? If passing 
while talking it over with me he suddenly turned to her, vears take something away, they also bring their gifts— 
and said, ‘Come, Nell, tell us what you think.’ 1 knowledge of various kinds, savoir vivre and savoir fuire, 
reinember the frightened look that came on her face, the command of temper and tact, greater wit and wisdom, as 
same look that came over it when she flew before the cow well as greater powers of money-making, should come with 
of whi ~ ™ Wis iy eee ned, and she cried, ‘Oh! He the years. No doubt girls who marry men old enough to 
whateve u think best’; and morally ran away, though be their fathers are often very happy, ‘and perhaps a young 
it wis ind od her move wt} through another which was in man of considerable intellect and calm beyond the average 
reality setting him a-going. Ile was as good to her as a may be equally so in corresponding circumstances ! 
self-important man could be. She was a pretty woman, Perhaps it is undue romanticism to wish always to see 


bright and full of spirit, and much his superior. Why 
was she frightened to express an opinion, while privily 
moved very strongly and secretly working upon him by 
all the means at her command ? ”’ 


youth and beauty joined! ‘Tradition says, at any rate, 
that Madame de Stael’s young husband (who was exactly 
twenty years her junior) was desolated at her death, and 
in fact destroyed his health with grief for her; he did 
not long survive her. Dr. Johnson, again, always appeared, 
till his own last day, to regret deeply the wife of more than 


Rudyard Kipling claims this power of advising and 
twenty years se niority whom he married at six and twenty. 


comrading a husband as one of the special virtues of an 








average American wife; as he says: ‘‘ She is a companion, in ut be it noted Mrs. Porter’s weakness on his behalf did 
the fullest sense of the bosch of the man she weds, zealous not make him more indulgent when middle-aged Mrs. 
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bi purity of the soap, does not C Viands Palatable. ; ~ b ; the 

1 cause redness or irritation | A great addition to ; SSH? World. 
: : Cheese. SS 

H > F : ) ) jo 

H of the sh oom but leaves a sense 2 Delicious to Chops, SS Bin e an 

| of comfort and cleanliness at- Steaks, Fish, &. INAS a 

| tainable by no other means. : wena a0 wae | = MAKES 
- a sravies 

: | i y m . 

H Being applied directly to the . Makes Cold Meat } _je oa NICE THINGS 
H . * P ¥ co a Luxury. 

7} face, no shaving-dish is required; | : ciicieaia ac Mian N ~ 2) a NICER. 
5} " shu noisten the ben P OSSE yo a easing As ] D 

. . lr L >; ‘ — RB 

.* great convenience (especially Poti Stickover ||) i EY me W/E " = 

7 to travellers), in addition to Fsh moderately <=" S53 _— 7 — 

H _ . s re ible cream iL aaa Pe. ff 

| effecting a saving of time and f%*" ih ° 

5 WT ! ee 

: 
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DREW & SONS, PICCADILLY cincus ‘a= 


in the Manufacture 
of the 


FINEST QUALITY 


DRESSING BAGS 
FITTED CASES, 


NEW & EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 


SUPPLYING PURCHASERS 
DIRECT FROM THEIR OWN 
FACTORY, SAVING 
ALL INTERMEDIATE 

PROFITS. 
THe LARGEST 
& FINEST stock 
IM LONDON To 
SELECT FROM. 


















They “Touch” the LIVER. 


CARTER’S 








Customers’ Own 
Fittings Adapted 
when desired. 


cates OF A LADY’S FITTED CASE, Designs& Estimates 


Free on Appli- 
) Recently Designed and Manufactured thronghout by DREW & SONS, cation. 
| 








ABSOLUTELY CURE 


SICK HEADACHIE, for Wedding Presentation. _—_—_— 


BILIOUSNESS, Actual PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA PATENT 
TORPID LIVER, DREW & SONS, Makers of AND LUNCHEON BASKETS | WOOD FIBRE TRUNKS, 


it ach tte 4 THE OLDEST AND BEST. 
Small Pill. CONSTIPATION, ‘‘ The a Feels hesitation in recom- 
mending its use.—Dec, 22, 1883. 


W SKIN, 
} Small Price. SALLOW SKIN 


Small Dose. DIZZINESS, | 
FURRED TONGUE. 


| 
} 
| 
ONE at NIGHT. | 


Unequalled for its Brilliance and 
Cleanliness. 
CARTER’S | It Cleans, Polishes, and Preserves Furniture, Brown Boots, p 0 [ j S K 
Be sure they are a | Patent Leather, and Varnished or Enamelled Goods. ca 
SSF ris.yD. 
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Esther £2000 to his brother, David Walter; 


Davidson ; 

















The will of the Right Hon. Edward James, Earl of desires to retain the same as her permanent residence ; on £300 to his niece, Hannah Walter; and £100 to Daniel 
Malmesbury. of Heron Court. near Christchurch. Ilant her ceasing to reside there she in eve such of the effects Marks. ‘The residue of his property he leaves, upon trust, 
and of Coham H e. | k I neton. De who died us she may select to the value of £300. There are also one for his wife for life, and then, upon further trusts, for his 
on May 19. was ] i \ ” y Fredenck Gardnor or two other Il racies, The residue of his prope rty he leaves children. 
Hi pkin ! { p the gross value of the equ lly to all his « hildren living at his death and the issue The will (dated Nov. 21. 1893) of Colonel Le Gendre 
estate £18 M4 i the net personal t of such as shall be then dead. Nicholas Starkie, J.P., D.L., of Huntroyde, Padiham, 
£46,411 I t his chattels Coha The will (dated May 28, 1894), with two codicils (dated Lancashire, M.P. for Clitheroe from 1853 to 1856, Pro- 
House i ! £500 Miss Jane Euphemia June land Dec. 26, 1898), of Mr. Clement John Andrew vincial Grand Master of Freemasons for East Lancashire, 
Stewart I few r leg . The Heron Court Uleocq, of 22, Pembridge Gardens, who died on July 14, who died on April 13, has been proved in the Lancaster 
cata perty he devises uj was proved on Aug. 10 by Charles Gasquet, Godfre y= District Registry by the Rev. Henry Arthur Starkie, the 
é le Jar hk 1 Has Kynaston, and Andrew Uleocq and Maurice Ulcocq, the brother, Henry Wilson Worsley-Taylor, Q.C., and Robert 
f t 3 fil ind other ! sons, the executors, the value of the estate being £1: 3 Of 6. Heath Jary, the executors, the value of the estate being 
: ! rity tail m I rhe testator gives £100 to the Father Superior of the £80,761. The testator bequeaths £500, furniture to the 
f t | vorks of 1 pictur it Heron ( , Church of St. Mary of the Angels (Bayswater); £100 to value of £300, wine to the value of £200, and the use of 
¥ h s tru ! l rth pr rving are made the Mother Superior of the Sisters of the Poor (Portobello part of his plate to his wife, Mrs. Jemima Monica Mildred 
} to d ve t ind the remainder of th Road £25 per annum to the fund for retiring and retired starkie ; £150 to his agent, Daniel Howsin, and £100 each 
1 Her Court he giv to his son who shall cler] at Messrs. Chalmers, Guthrie, and Co., 9, Idol to his gardener, Lindsay, and coachman, Rutter. He 
eed theret rhe 1 l f his per l i Lane, until nis affairs with that firm are wound up; and a appoints to his wife a rent charge of £500 per annum, 
with h ttled real estate few small legacies and annuities. ‘The residue of his pro- during widowhood, in addition to one of £1500 per annum 
The will (dated N 20, 1897) of Mr. Edward Penny perty is to ‘be held, upon trust, in equal shares for his payable to her, should she survive her husband, under the 
frenchard (the elder). of The Timber, Albion, and Raver children. provisions of her marriage settlement. Under the powers 
bourne Wharves, Greenwich, and Woodville, Honor Oak Che will (dated Dec. 23, 1897) of Mr. Henry Walter, — °f 40 indenture of resettlement, he appoints to his younger 
Surrey, merchant, who died on April 3, was> proved on of 62, Finchley Road, St. John’s Wood, who died on son, ( ecil Piers Le Gendre Starkie, £10,000, in addition to 
Aug. 5 by Albert Henry Trenchard, Edward Penny June 24, was proved on Aug. 10 by Mrs. Nellie Julia the £15,000 he will become entitled to under the marriag 
frenchard, and Arthur Trenchard, the sons, and Samuel Walter, the widow, and Mr. Daniel Marks, two of the settlement ; and £25,000 to follow the trusts of the residue 
Ward, four of the executors, the gross value of the estate executors, the value of the estate being £94,342. The of his personal estate. He devises all his real estate to 
amounting to £143,816, and the net personal to £52,335. testator gives £500, the house he may be residing in at the his son Edmund Arthur, and gives the residue of his 
The testator bequeaths his piano, by Collard and Collard, time of his death, with the furniture and effects therein, personal estate to his son Cecil Piers. Che family diamonds 
£250, and £500 per annum while she remains his widow and the income for life of £15,000 to his wife ; £10,000, upon und his Masonic jewels are to devolve as heirlooms. 
to his wife, Mrs. Matilda Trenchard ; he bequeaths to her, trust, for his mother, Rose Walter, for life, and then to his The will and codicil of Mr. Edmund Ralph Dunn, of 
in addition, the use of his residence, Woodville, with children; £10,000 to his anaes ; Sn £1000 to his sister, The Oaks, Fillebrooke Road, Leytonstone, who died on 
SPECIAL NOTICE. MAKER TO 
Our Watches can be obtained FOR BUSI N ESS, Le Queen, Fit | of Illustrated Catalogues 
desired, upon the syst ; ales, and Emperors P : 
of a hy “ade a HUNTING, of Russia & Cormany 20GOLD MEDALS & AWARDS 
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Sa 





20, LUDGATE 








“HITCHING, LONDON.’ 
“2543, GERRARD.” 


Telegrams: 
Telephone: 













Illustrated Catalogues post free on application to 


Wales & McCulloch, 


HITCHING’S 


AND RACING. 


Kew CERTIFICATED WATCHES. 


LADIES’ WATCHES. 








WATCHMAKERS TO THE ADMIRALTY, 


_HILL, or 56, CHEAPSIDE, London, E.C. — 


BABY CARS 


REGE NT HOUSE, REGENT ST., W. 
29, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
28, ST. GEORGE’S PLACE, 
HYDE PARK CORNER. 


{DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
WORKS | LUDGATE SQUARE, LONDON. 


| 165-167, DUKE STREET. 
LIVERPOOL 74, BOLD STREET. 


CITY BANK, Ltd. 
CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK. 





GOLD 
MEDAL 


LONDON) 


BANKERS { 





HITCHINGS, Ltd., are the Premier Manufacturers of 
High Grade Baby Carriages in the World, having special | 
facilities for the supply of High Grade Carriages at the | 
Lowest Prices. 
BABY CARRIAGES, 

From Z to 25 Guineas. 
BABY CARS, 
, From 15/6 to 10 Guineas. 
PICTORIAL SHEETS POST FREE. 


























DINNEFORDS' 








The best remedy for Acidity 


and Indigestion ; and the safest Aperient for delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 


Ch 






SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


WING SST 


Liciddaasdathndile ddlsddadltnatddasutdhssiellisa tbe, OEE ITO 





of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, 


ildren, and Infants. 





Show Rooms— 


6* NEW CAVENDISH ST. 
MB Zx PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON, W. 
ES LITERARY MACHINE\, 


For holding a book ar writing desk in any position over an 
easy chair, bed or sofa, obviating fatigue and stooping q. In- 
valuable to Invalids & Students. Prices from 17/6 


INVALID COMFORTS 


Bed Lifts £4 4s. 
Reclining 












Adjustable Proton ee 
from £1 15s. 












B Bed Rests 7/6 g 
Leg Rests 10/- § 
Crutches 10/6 | 
Bed Baths 12/6 he 
Commodes 25/- . 


8. 
Walking Machines. 
Portable W.C.’s 
Electric Bells, 
Urinals, 

Air & Water Beds, " - 

&e. ¥, : 
‘, ok | diy ee ' 
ee Chairs from£2 28 
Breakfast-in-Bed Tables 


from £1 10s. 


Self-Propelling 


AMBULANCES—Hand or Horse. 
Best in the World! 


sua 
Torr 
ae 


Used by H.M. 
Govmt, 


Adopted by 
theHospitals 
Association 





For 


Adjustable Bath Chair or " Hand or Pony. 


Spinal Carriage. 





NOTICE. 
The business of Messrs. Alfred Carter, Ltd., of Holborn Viaduct and Shoe 
Lane, is now amalgamated with that of John Carter, and henceforth 
thev will trade under the style of Messrs. Carter. All communications 
should be addressed to 6a, New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, W. 











ENGLISH MANUFACTURE. 


Black Handle S/S | Kropp Strop Paste ed. 
Ivory Handle - "7/6 | Kropp Shaving Stick » ie 
A Pair Ivory Handle Razors Kropp’s Badger Hair Shaving Brushes, 

in Russia Leather Case . 21/-- 5/6, "7/6, 10/6 each. 


KROPP DUPLEX” STROP. 


MADE OF SPECIALLY PREPARED RUSSIA LEATHER AND CANVAS FOR HOLLOW-GROUND RAZORS. 








Price Price 
each. 
eal FOR PAMPHLET, “SHAVER'S KIT AND OUTFIT,” POST FREE. 
Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT, and CO., London, W 




















THE 





WATER ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM DISEASE GERMS 


THE BERKEFELD FILTER 


A.scawee purl 


FROM MAIN. 


Bawerro rarer. Can be easily and cheaply 
Dinusn ra-. fitted to the Service Pipe 

of any House having 
ordinary pressure. 









Price of Filter H, as 
Sketch, 42s. 
Smaller Size, F, 30s. 
.- Glass and Earthenware 
: Table Filters, from 8s. 9d. 


IN USE IN THE 
PRINCIPAL HOSPITALS. 


FITTED IN LONDON BY OWN 
PLUMBERS AT COST PRICE. 





Extract from the Special Repert to the “ British Medical Journal” on ** The Relative Efficiency of Water Filters,” by Dre. Sims Woodhead 
and Cartright Wood, Jan, 22, 1898— 

“ Experiments were carrie d ut with the Filter H au exceedingly go “li model, whic m coemns to subserve the functions of a filter 
better than any we have yet described The yutput is so large that there is » reason Why such filters should not 
supply sufficient water for all I susehold re quireme nts,” “These Berkefeld Filters aft rd CO mmplete protection against 
the communication of water-borne disease. 


Full Illustrated Price List and Testimonials free on application. 
VISIT TO SHOW-ROOM INVITED. 


snew-ttooms— THE BERKEFELD FILTER CO., Lro., 121, Oxford St., London,W. 


City Depot-SCHACHT. WARNER, and CO., 55. Fore Street, E.C. 














“PIONEER?” 


CIGARETTES 


PACKET 
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REMNANT CARPETS. 


ALL SIZES. BEST QUALITY. 


RELOAR * SON 


LUDGATE HILL, 


ARE NOW OFFERING 


A LARGE SELECTION OF CARPETS 


Which have been made up from REMNANTS and from OLD PATTERNS, and are 
SoL.D AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


THESE CARPETS ARE BORDERED ALL ROUND, AND ARE READY FOR LAYING DOWN 
On application, if sizes required be given, prices and particulars of Stock will be sent 


VELVET SEAMLESS CARPETS, counpicica, wuich cnabice the Firm to offer a few sizes at a GREAT 


REDUCTION in PRICE. 





SIZES. PRICES, | SIZES. PRICES. SIZES PRICES. 
Ft. in. Ft. in. £ s. d. | Ft. in. Ft. in £s.d Ft. in Ft. in £ «#. d. 
13 6 by 9 0 .. 6 5 Oeach.|/12 0 by 11 0 7 0 Oeach.| 13 0 by 2 O 8 5 0 each. 
11 0 by 10 O 5150 ,, 13 0 by ll O Te © 14 0 by 12 0 815 0 
1220 by 100 .. 650 4 |14 0 by I1 O 8 5 0 16 0 by 12 0 - 6.8 
13 6 by 10 0 , 2 2 -» 15 0 by 11 0 816 0 


1500 LARGE- SIZED DECCAN RUGS. Offered at about Half. the Importer’ any Hallway Station in 


the United Kingdom), 9s. 6d. 





st as the “ Paisley’? may be said to be like the 


TRELOAR’S VELVET PAISLEY CARPETS, "520 \sius Poo einen 


Carpe 





nothing better can be obtained. 
SIZES. PRICES, SIZES PRICES. 
Ft. in. Ft. in. 2 s, d. Ft. in. Ft. in. 6 «a @. 
6 6 by 4 6 ; ae 016 6 11 1 ty 810 he 3 9 6 
79 by 5 5 te a 160 12 9 by 9 9 we i 480 
9 9 by 6 9 ae es 119 6 14 4 by 10 9 : me 5 9 6 


at 138. 9d. each. Size about 8 ft.6 in. by 4ft.6in. This is an 
2500 PERSIAN KURD CARPETS, aera | of Purchasing these Carpets, which are well known 

for their Wear-resisting Qualities, at Prices absolutely Less than 
Cost. The Price will be Advanced as soon as the prese nt. Accumulation of Stock is Disposed of. 


SAMPLE CARPE = NT to any RAILWAY STATION in the UNITED KINGDOM on receipt of P.O.O. for 
15s. Stock may be Inspected and Carpets Selected at the Warehouses of the Importers. 
JAP RUGS 58. 94. each. Size, 6ft. by 3ft. All Special Designs, which cannot be obtained elsewhere, 
§ Saniple Rug (Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in the United Kingdom), 6s, 6d. 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 














|'TRELOAR and SONS, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


A OATALOGUE OF ALL THE BEST PLOOR COVERINGS POST FREE. 





Of all Chemists. 


anoline’ = 


Natural Toilet Preparations. 


Toilet ‘Lanoline,’ in col/apsable tubes, 6d. & 1s. per tubs. 
Makes rough skins smooth, and protects delioate 
comp!/exions from wind and sun, 

‘Lanoline’ Toilet Soap, 60. per tablet ; 3 in box, 18, 6d. 
New r irritates ; cleanses and keeps the skin supple. 


Wholesale Dep6t—67, HoLporn Viapuct, Lonpon. 




















EIGH 


THE ACME OF EXCELLENCE. 
ALL THE LATEST VALUABLE INVENTIONS. 


FREE WHEELS, 
RIM BRAKES, &c. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE. LONDON DEPOT: 41, Holborn Viaduct. 


Prices to suit all. Cash or Instalments. Catalogues and all particulars Sree from 


THE RALEIGH CYCLE COMPANY, Limited, NOTTINGHAM. 


, 
3 
Pa 
P] 
a 





BENSON'S "sacar" 









a J Y 





4 . 
a ¥ aa 
Brilliant and Rubies, Brilliant Half-Hoop, Turquoise and Sa phires and Rubies Sapphi 
or Sapphires, £2 5s. 210. Brilliants, £10. Brillant, 214. and Brilliante 213. 
In HALF-HOOP, MARQUISE, GIPSY, 
5 sO. oO oO | and all other Designs, set with 


| BRILLIANTS, EMERALDS, PEARLS, RUBIES, SAPPHIRES, OPALS, TURQUOISE, 


Maker’s Cash Prices. Of Purest Quality. 





LUCKY WEDDING RINGS & KEEPERS, from 10- to £5. 
Old Jewellery and Watches taken in Exchange. 





TT TTT Te 





i) San 








HEWET SONS, TOTTENHAM cOURT ROAD, LONDON. 











a 
ee 
‘ 
4 
ef 
=. 


ent 


| 7 : or 
“g -') 
oe od 





nsiy, Fo, ot ‘ints 8. erlang, Tidy gt, states @. | HOUSE FURNISHERS AND CARPET FACTORS. 


Brilliants, 29 5s. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF RINGS, WATCHES, &c., with Size Card, Post Free. 


J. W. BENSON, Ltd., *"s:veutns, 


62 & 64, Ludgate Hill, 7. C., & 25, Old Bond Street, W. 








HEWETSONS HAVE THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
ENGLISH CARVED OAK FURNITURE IN THE WORLD. 


Tinstretet | Dometeeeee Catalogues Post Free. Goods Carriage Paid to a A part of England. 


Estate Department: Auctions and Private Sales, Valuations, Lettings, Surveys, Repairs, and Decorations. 


HEWETSONS, Tottenham Court Road, LONDON. 




















THE ILLUSTRATED 
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J 28, were ] 1 \ 18 by George Ja all articles presented to him by any member of any royal daughter, and a legacy of £500 to his solicitor, Mr. James 
( g, John He Maunder 1 Harry George | family to devolve as heirluoms; all his letters, papers, o1 Gray, Sir Edward beque athed the residue of his estate to 
the ex t t he est uy y documents of family or historic interest, as she may s¢ lect, his trustees, upon trusts, for the benefit of his family. 
to £61,799, and t £57,292 | testat to his sister, Lady Susan Byng; £100 each to his executors ; The net value of the estate has been sworn at £24,412 8s. 2d. 
b. £1000 Hospital and ind some other legacies. The residue of his property The will (dated April 9, 1894) of Mr. Benjamin Wills 
st. 4 ei he leaves to his two daughters, Mary Elizabeth Agnes Newton, of 2, Clanricarde Gardens, Tunbridge Wells, 
MI 1899 . Teeew Wi Coit de Mauny Talvande, and Amy I*rederika Alice, formerly of Ermstowe, Shanklin, who died on June 26, 
| | fs ffor K Vo 5 < James Countess of Normanton. was proved on Aug. 10 by Mrs. Maria Newton, the widow, 
S l Wi Hert l May 16 Sir Edward Robert Sullivan, Bart., who died on July 22 and Miss Sophia Constantia Hawkins, the sister-in-law, 
. l \ Lady & Cathe e Harrict last, by his will (dated Aug. 25, 1891) appointed Colonel the executors, the value of the estate being £21,360. The 
| ( wed Drur la Frederich Sir Henry H. Oldham, of 15, Wetherby Gardens, S.W., testator gives the following legacies to relatives of his 
WW r il f the estat 1 Montague G. Thorold, of Honington, Grantham, deceased wife namely, £1000 each to Harriette onstance 
! £27 486 | personal to £16,336 Esquire, executors and trustees After giving legacies Lillington and Frances Eliza Jenkin, and £500 each to 
‘ £1000 I ( Counte of £100 to each of his trustees who should accept office, Mary Louisa Clarke and Aletha ~ see h Triscott. The 
- f h rders, and nd immediate legacies of £500 to his wife, £200 to his residue of his sisted he leayes to his wife. 
or ee Rises Genes nee WwW 'S. SMITH . SON, 
he ) aes ae  meattaN & GRAPHOPHONE: MERRYWEATHERS & 
ITALIAN OPERA RECORDS. Watchmakers to the Admiralty, 
, ey eg ot gg OE SUPPLY TO MANSIONS. 
| The Best and Loud bu ae. Fastane ” = — Makers of Marine Chronometers 
it Ons deamn, 99/-, Cae ean Dele te Oe pe Pitoon A =] | and Kew Observatory Certificated Watches, 
“ 4 aa 
; The ANGLO-ITALIAN COMMERCE CO.,, | 9, STRAND. 
6, Via Dante. MILAN 18, 8. Sebast.ano, GENOA se, | 
ki SPECIAL CHRONOGRAPH, 
’ } 4 
e ! 30-MIN. RECORDER, 18-ct. Gold, 
’ 4 % HAUTHAWAY' S | Silver or Steel, - 
or 4 yee hen ) Peerless Gloss will keep No. 138, 
Add . ) ~ length of time in | eminent Noe ence £5 5s 
13, 3 ) any climate and al- LOnoon. OAs . 
. Grearep Manuva Foros Ou-Encine Pump, 
Pp auearne AND CO PIANOS AND ) Ww be just Pump. 4d. per hour per H.P, 
ORGAY AN ‘ 4 MERRVWEATHER, LONDON } MERAY WEATHER, 
LD trees Fens eure | rig . to use. Vv Gloss has : A oh peste” cw 
tip heeetad } Bethan ; a host of imi- || ew “oe | ls 
sasincnaen dare bie’ Be ted. od ) tators which ; a" 
D'ALMAINE and CO. (Ftd. 116 5 lack nearly every 
“ Beg 7 good quality of this 
) igi d 
[HOMAS OFTZMAN? Baker Street, W. original res or ||: 
PIANOS for L I M | +o ’ 
PIARO Pon Th y vayat em. a ‘ ‘i a I - GLOSS. Agents, London. | No 134, 
THOMAS OF TZMANN tz w. | - a | bs con HEEL in Boxe Wasnt Pome Silver or 78 e Geld 
_ Cape ying ansion or Railway ‘or Water Supply. St 1 -ct.Go 
’ ason L.C.D eel, ’ 
CULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE. { OE, | Write for Mevieed Pamphlet on “ Weter Supply to Mansions. £88 — &le 
For Searches and Authentic Information respecting OVENDENS EASY MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Water Engineers (Fal oe unde v avs 8. 
| = n Roac —_ 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS AND FAMILY 
DESCENTS 


Also for the Artistic Prod n of 





HERALDIC PAINTING, ENGHAVING, 
AND STATIONERY 
Book-Plates Engraved for Mlus- 
trating Heraldic Wos 
Ninstrated Price-List and Samples Free. ¢ 
») Visi pper Plate, Gea ad 


ng Cards and ( 
Ladic 


25. CRANBOURNE STREET, LONDON, W.C 


* a = LIQUEURS OF THE CRANDE 

* * CHARTREUSE. 

* Thee delicions Lique which ha come 
See tel prlonetio’ of aiding Dignaticn and 
oe v stlna’e oepeD ie. rap ai , f all 

¢ alt fecal fiotels nid itertonrantshrngivont 

Carn” Sa contcbe an, Bole Comslane le shee 


CORN EXTERMINATOR. 





mittee O NEVER 

FAILS. 
Ingenious Pe strumen Anyone can use. Highest surgical testi- 
miomials ‘ : amey uoulon and ¢ sep erry Ointment 
iste t ire 1 eet, Soft Corns, Enlargec 1 i les, de 
4 —- * Mr G inpsen, Chis epodist. Spécialit Nails 85, Reger 
Street ‘ 


ALWAYS USE THE GENUINE 


MURRAY & 
LANMAN S 
Florida Water 


and 


refreshing perfume for the 


the most exquisite 


HANDKERCHIEF, 
BATH AND 
DRESSING TABLE. 








ne present fashion of 
Ondulated hair renders 
**Hinde’s Wavers,” Nos. 


Refuse all Substitutes, 
18. 19, Da necessity at 


toilet table, and Indies seehem these little a spliances may be at 
present unknown will experience a revelation as to the ease 
goa Sg =a which the paay ¢ or evening coifture can be co m- 














a ddard’s 
Plate Powder 


(8ON-M BROT RIAL). 
FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY this Powder has 
onetained an unrivalied reputation throughout the United 





Ki m and Colonies as the BEST and SAFEST Article for 
cL AN ING SILVER and ELECTRO PLATE. Sold in Boxes, 
1é., 28. 6d.,and 48. Gd. each, by Grocers, Chemists, Ironmongers,&c. 


ARD’S FURNITURE CREAM. 
For Cleaning and teen all kinds of Cabinet Furniture, 
Sold iu bottles, 6d. and is. each, by Chemists, Grocers, 
Ironmongers, &c. 


SIX GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 











| 









Gur cs 


They will not entangle or break the Hair. Are effective 
and require no skill to use. Made in Five Colours. | 


12 CURLERS IN BOX, FREE BY POST, 8 STAMPS. | 








sReTR 


Cy all Mairdre and Fancy I alers. 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, now being sold by 


and Others. The Genuwn> bear our TRADE MARK | 
on the Kight-Hand (: ruer of each Label, 


WHOLESALE OF R. HOovVENDEN & Sons, 
BERNERS 8T., W anv CITY RD., E.C., LONDON, 


KODAK 
PHOTOGRAPHY | 


may be mastered by anyoncin a few 
minutes. No dark room is required 
for changing the films. 


THE... 


FOLDING 
POCKET 


KODAK : 


A marvel of compactness, simplicity 
and cfficiency. Takesa picture 3} x2j 


inches. 
Price £2 2s. 
KODAKS from £1 Is. to £7 7s. 


KODAK, Limited, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
>) . Photographic Materials 
EA STM AN Company, Limited, 
43, Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E.C, 


Retail Breuches: Go, Cheapside, E.C.; 115, Oxford Street, W.; 
171-173, Kegent Street, w. 


Drapers 











FALLING 
HAIR 
8 RESTORED 


By warm shampoos with Cut1ovurA Soap, followed 
by light dressings with CuTicuRA, purest of emol- 
lient skin cures, which will clear the scalp and hair 
of crusts, scales, and dandruff, soothe irritated, 
itching surfaces, stimulate the hair follicles, and 
make the hair grow when all else fails. 


where. British depot: FP. seveony & Sons, Lon- 


Phas my B 
L.. Mipy, Australian depot: R. 


Towns £ Gr, Sraney. Portas’ D Cum. Cuxr., Sole 
wns & Co., Svdne ze Dave any CuEm. 9 
Props., Boston, U. oA = 





63, Long Acre, W.C. Works 


EXQUISITE MODELS. 
PERFECT FIT. 
GUARANTEED WEAR. 


[2] 
Hs 


DIAGONAL SEAM. 


Will not a= in the Seam 
the Fabric 
Made tn White, Black, and all the 
fashionable colours and shades in 
Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil 


4/11, 5/11, 6/11, 7/11 
per pair and upwards, 
Three Gold Medals. 


fold by Drapers and Ladies’ 
Outfitters. 





nor tear 





For over 30 years has never failed 
to restore Grey or Faded Hair 
in a few days. 


It preserves, arrests falling, 
A one ® luxuriant 
h of Hai 
IS “TS NOT A DYE, A DYE, BUT THE BENUINE RESTORER, 
Circulars and Analyst's Certificate Post Free. 
Sold by Hairdressers, Chemists, &c., in Cases. 10/6 each, 


seul HAIR RESTORER 
"yore" R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 


manent, & Klegant 
30: 33, Berners St., W., & 91-95, City Road, E,C., London. 


Per- 














BUTTER - SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 
ray Ay whoti$em 
















4 
Lancet. 





_ 


The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many other pe posnens ot a Sore testified 


HIMROD'S 
CURE ASTHMA 


Established over a quarter of a century. 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world. 
it i used as an inhalation and without any after bad effects. 
A Free Sample and detailed Testin.onials free by post. 

















Tu Tins, 48. 3d. 
British Dé t—46, Holborn Viaduct, London. Also of 
geet Sons, Barclay & Sons, J. Sanger & Son, 


Edwards & Son, May, Roberts, & Co., Butler & Crispe, 
“aan Thompson, Liverpool, & all Wholesale Houses. 











cc 


} 


‘al HAE Biche st Hor ynNours al 
cae SUapRRVATORES 


We, eae 


Out: 





IMMENSE INCREASE IN BUSINESS, 
In answer to many enguirtes ALL OUR 


WATCHES can be had on“ The Times” 
ENCYCLOVP-EDIA BRITANNICA 


system of payment by monthly instalments. 


Full particulars and a copy of our * Guide 
to the Purchase of a Watch”? will be sent 


post Sree. Our list of customers contains 


the names of the highest in the land. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 
BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 
Fn Now Re a. Price 2s. 6d., of all Dehietiens. oT 
{TRE IF ATED ROSES 


/ Full Cultural Details, and an Alphabetical List of Specie 
and Varieties, Date of Introduction, Classes, Colours, Adap stabilities, 
Pruning, &c. 

* Amateur Costgning” 


Office:, Aldersgate Street, London, 





WHEREVER @ 


i, SANITAS”) 


) brian 


Colourless, Non-Poisonous, Does not Stain. 
FLUID, POWDER, SOAPS, and EMBROCATION. 


BETHNAL GREEN, 
LONDON 





THE “SANITAS” CO., LD., 



























LEVESON S 


INVALIDS’ COMMODE CHAIRS, CARRYING 
MERLIN CHAIRS. spinal COUCHES AND CARRIAGES 
BED-RESTS, LEG-RESTS, CRUTCHES, port 
RECLINING CHAIRS, BED-TABLES, O Tv ee 


Self-Propelling 








LEVESON’S PATENT 
TELESCOPE COUCH. 


READING 
STANDS, 
From 
1to5 
Guineas 


ILKLEY COUCHES 


from 3} Guineas. 





See e! 


oe 





Telephone No. 5271 
GERRARD, LONDON, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FUR- 


NITURE FOR THE USE OF INVALIDS, bee ts 
om 7 


ote 3 he ie —*. ut 






LEVESON & SONS, 
90 & 92, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
"A, 7, PARKSIDE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, 8.W. 
Sy? 35, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. a\\S 
9, ALBION STREET. LEEDS. pomenne AL e 
89, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
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" LEVESON’S WICKER 
BATH-CHAIRS on easy 
springs, and 
self-guiding 
wheel. 


SPINAL CARRIAGES FOR 
CHILDREN & ADULTS. 







INVALID CHAIRS 
& CARRIAGES. 








CHAIRS, 


? from 1 Guinea. 


VALID'S CARRIAGE 
with self-guiding 
front wheel 


RECLINING 
BATH-CHAIRS. 





uy 
Caned, Price "2 Gu ine “As 





BATH-CHAIRS, 
WITH HOOD 
AND WINDOW. 


WICKER PONY- 
CHAIRS. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD. 









LEVE3ON'S VICTORIA IN- 


(Established 1849.) 





LEVESON’S 


Perambulators & Mail Carts. 


NEW DESIGNS FOR 1899. 
Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 











for a 


THE “STANHOPE” CAR, 


Child to Sit up or Lie Down. 





THE “CANOE,” on Cee Springs, 


In White or Light Tan Colour. 





A Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge, 


most agreeable to take. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON, 


FOR 


CONSTIPATION, 


Hemorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, 
Gastric and Intestinal Troubles, 


47, SOUTHWARK STREET, London, S.E. | 
Sold by all Chemists.—A Box, 2s. 6d, 


The Lancet, Oct. 12, 1889, says: *‘ The medicament most 
pleasant to children, the Tamar Indien, is absent. An 
aperient which is as good as a bonbon from Boissier or 
Siraudin is so typical of French refinement and elegance in 
the little things of life that it certainly should have held a 
prominent place.”’ 


SPECIFY 


Batiol 


SCIENTIFICALLY CONSTRUCTED 
ON HYCIENIC PRINCIPLES 
OR WRITE FOR LIST TO 
ee oe © =  @ 
12 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE WC 








HALF A MAN. 


Are you only half a man or 
woman? Do you realize that 
debility, weakness, nervousness, 
Brain fag and their kindred ail- 
ments sap the very life out of a 
man or woman? ‘Turn over a new 
leaf and get out of that rut of ill- 
health that is making you old 
before your time. You will never 


BE SUCCESSFUL IN LIFE 


if you don’t have health. Begin 
to } om ; grasp this opportunity 
before it’s too late. Free yourself 
from this condition. Get health 
and strength by wearing an 
“Electropathic Belt,” which is 
guaranteed to send a mild con- 
tinuous current of that vital life- 
giving element—electricity—right 
through the system, ridding you of all 
hervous ailments, making your blood pure, 
rich, and healthful, so that it can feed and 
build up the functions of mind and body. 


THOUSANDS HAVE WRITTEN US 


with gratitude at their marvellous cures, 
You can read their original letters if you call, 
or copies with our pamphlet “Health the 
Sunshine of Life,” will be sent you free, 
together with advice if you need it, on 
naming this paper ood — to — 
MEDICAL BATTER o., ‘Ltd., 489, 
Oxford Street, aaton, © 

REMEMBER, no case can pars its wonderful 
curative powers, and whether you believe it or not 








SEECER’S 


antes Sale 270,000 Bottles, 


is AIR DYE 


i LIMITED, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C, 


ASTHMA CURE 





GRIMAULTS INDIAN CIGARETTES 


Difficulty in ae Asthma, Nervous Coughs, 
Catarrh, Sleeplessness and O »pression immediately 
relieved hy these Cigarettes. All Chemists,or PostF ree 











ls. 94. WILCOX & CO., 83, Mortimer St., London, *V. 





























it ill cure wou all the same. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


And 164, 166, & 170, REGENT ST., LONDON, Wee ieituse 
Irish Linen & Damask Manufacturers and Bees Moony te 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, THE EMPRESS FREDERICK, 
Members of the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, 


<a Supply the Public with Every Description of 
EOUSEHOLD LINENS 


From the Least Expensive to the FINEST in the World, which, being Woven by Hand, wear 
longer and retain the Rich Satin appearance to the last. By obtaining direct, all intermediate 
profits are saved, and the cost is no more than that usually charged for common-power loom goods. 


FULL DETAILED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, ali Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast, 


3 SHAVING 
SOAP 
































Ever used WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP for shampooing ? 
No? Then you have missed one of the greatest luxuries imagin- 
able. It is simply ooght what a pie mass of thick, creamy 


lather a small piece of VING SOAP will 
make when rubbed into the hair and scalp. How cleansing, 
cooling and refreshing it is! How thoroughly it removes every 
particle of dandruff, and how soft, “fluffy” and silky it leaves 
the hair! 
Like to try it? Sample free for 1d. stamp to pay postage. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS are the recognized Stand- 
ard the world over. 
Sold by Chemists, Hair dressers and Perfumers, or mailed to any address on receipt of price in stamps. 
WILLIATIS’ SHAVING STICKS, 15, 
WILLIAMS’ LUXURY SHAVING TABLETS, ts. 
WILLIAMS’ AMERICAN SHAVING TABLETS. 64 


WILLIAMS’ “JERSEY CREAM’ TOILET SOAP, 6d. 
Trial Tablet Williams’ Shaving Soap for 1d. stamp, by addressing— 


The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 64 Gt. Russell St.. LONDON, W. C., or 16 Clar- 
ence St. Van. Chief Offices and Laboratories, GLAS ASTONBURY, 


oy UL 
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MHmateur gs 
Dream Realised! 


THE BEST LENS fitted on the 
lightest Camera. 





Folding - Pocket, Cartridge, 
Special Bullet, and Bull’s-Eye. 








FITTED WITH 


GOERZ DOUBLE 
ANASTIGMATS. 


Price List may be obtained free on appli- 
Dealer 





cation to any good Photographic 


throughout the Kingdom, or to 


C. P. GOERZ, 


4 & 5, HOLBORN CIRCUS, 





LONDON, E.C. 














EAU DE COLOGNE 


THE OLDEST AND ONLY GENUINE, DISTINGUISHED BY THE ANCIENT 
RED & BLUE LABEL. 


JOHANN ANTON FARINA, ZUR STADT MAILAND, 






STILL UNEQUALLES) 


THE ONLY 
FOR ITS 
GENUINE REFRESI'ING AND 
AND VERY M”DICINAL 
BEST FROPERTIES AND 
' om EXQUICITE 
NVENTED ‘ 
STILL MADE PERFUME. 
Prices, 2s., 3s., 
STRICTLY IN 6s.. 128. per bot. 
CCORDANCE V.ITH Sample Bot. 2/< 
THE Post free. 
INVENTORS vin 24s. per y des, 
Onicinat Recipe. HL tm (4 on) 
et Mn) Carriage Paid. 


OF MOST CHEMISTS AND DEALERS IN HIGH-CLASS PERFUMES, 
Wholesale Depot : 34,Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, Lonaon, W.C. 




























“The Gun of the Period” 
eM Re 
HONOURS, PAKIS, le7#; 89 


TREBLE <« EXPRESS RIFLES. 
GRIP & 







HENRY OR METFORD 
RIFLING 






LOWEST ‘ ; 
TRAJECTORY U GREAT ACCURACY 
RIFLES for Big Game Shooting, 4, 8, and 10 bores, | 


te 
G. BE. LEWIS'S + k of Rifles, « Kt 

in the I . ‘ oe for Ca - 

The « g and f “ kif 

t I ¢ 


c. E. LEWIS, GUN MAKER, BIRMINCHAM. 
i A L a 








Jubilee Gold Medal, London 1897, 








IN TUBES, 


LLOYD'S 1s. 6d. and 3s. each. 
THe origins FU KESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF SOAP, WATER. OR BRUSH 
The Label of the ORIGINAL and GENUINE 
Euxesis is printed with Black Ink ONLY pon, 
on a Yellow Ground, and bears this 

TRADE MARK— Sons 


R. HOVENDEN and 8ON8 Gers joprted rs, bonght the business, 
with the receipt, trade-mark. and go ill, fr a 1 the Executrix of 
the late A. & loyd. ne mennion le NOW mnenetactared ONLY at 


their Factory. 
From all Chemists, Hairdre 


Wholesale: R, HOVENDEN ond SONS, 
BERNERS STREET, W., and CITY ROAD, F.C. 


COLT’S 
NEW “SERVICE” 


455 Cal., for English 
Government Cartridge. 


NEW “POCKET” 


REVOLVERS 


LIGHTNING MAGAZINE RIFLES. 
Price Lists Free. 


COLT’S PATENT FIREARMS M'F'G CO., 
26, Glasshouse Street, Piceadilly Circus, London, W. 
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G.E. LEWIS'S RIFLES. | 












¥ “We have tried 
clinically, and found 
pleasant to use, 
in preventing the formation 
of Dandruff.” 


The LANCET says: 
*CAPTOL’ 







it not only 
but effectual 







“ CAPTOL” is « Hair Tonic which 
has brought us a large number of 
unsolicited testimonials, which 
prove that *‘ Captol’’ does more 
he pe aya GREEN'S LAWN MOWERS 
We wish to point out that 
Mh al eradicates the 
l st growth ofScurf and 
Da idruff in 10 to 14 
pay ind therefore is 
the best Hair Tonic in 
existence to prevent 
the hair from falling 






out. 250,000 
IT 18 NOT GREASY, Sold. 
IT 1S NOT A DYE, , 

IT 18 NOT POISONOUS. 2 


— 8 


GREEN'S GARDEN ROLLERS 


ARE UNEQUALLED. 


inve nted by a lead- 
ing medical authority 
on ‘Skin Dise 

A singk b tthe will 
prove its superiority 
over all others. 

Insist on *‘ Captol,’’ 
and do not allow 
dealers to | 
from giving 


dissuade you 
it a trial. 







SOLD EVERYWHERE, 

23&39 —— ttle. 
lf any difficulty in procuring, will be se 
Jor 3d. extra ‘won 


MULHENS’ 4711 Depot, 62, New Bond St., Londcn, W. 


nt by post 





THOMAS GREEN oat SON, Limited, 





Smithfield Ironworks, Leeds. Surrey Works, London. 





Tf a smoker 


meet a smoke 


Com n down the Strand ; + | 


If a smoker 
ask a smoker 


Whats the finest brand, 
Of cl Qa réette, 


he will betold— 


Therés none 
To equal 


The Old Gold : 


INSISTON HAVING 





CIGARETTES. 





Old Golds 





ate —<$<$_ Please write fo 


r List 1, 











ROYAL AJAX CYCLES. 


ON MONTHLY 


P AYMENTS. 








cou 

a. = - lis 

apr vlcation.. Old bic eles ex¢ et. . = tak pikitas si 
0, 45, Everton Re 


CYCLE MFG, 


- 








, 
| 
MANUFACTURED BY 


NEWTON. CHAMBERS & CO. Limd. 
THORNCLIFFE IRONWORKS SHEFFIELD 


MAY BE OBTAINED THROUGH ANY 
RESPECTABLE |RONMONGER 


THE PATEN 


NON-SLIPPING 











SILK FINISHED 


SHOE LACE 





Kept by all Leading Boot Retailers. 


Wwotesate: NORMAL Facrory, NorTHAMPTON. 

















BEETHAWM’S Improved preparation of 





&& 





LAIT 


*““GLYCERINE AND CUCUMBER.’ 


99 [{NEQUALLE) 


for 


SOFTENING 


BEA UTIFYING 


OKINaw COMPLEXION 









BEEPS THE SKRIN CooL. AND REFRESHED DURING THE HEAT OF SUMMER. 


Botties, 6d. (post free 8d.), is., is. 9d., Zs. 6d. each, post free in United Kingdom, from the Sole Makers: M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM. 
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